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CRITICAL POINTS IN CONTINUITY OF NATU- 
RAL PHENOMENA. 


Probably the greatest contribution of modern science to 
human thought is to be found in the idea of the continuity 
of causation in the physical universe. The ancients, it is 
true, speculated on this possible orderly succession of 
events; but it has been the peculiar fortune of our own cen- 
tury that step by step the links of the great chains of order 
have been traced until the universal bond of causation has 
been made clear. Our present conception of nature is per- 
haps no more imbued with the idea of continuity than that 
set forth by Lucretius or by the earlier Greek philosophers 
from whom he derived his notions; but, unlike these ancient 
speculations, our modern opinion is founded on knowledge, is 
affirmed by experiment. The doctrine of the conservation 
of energy was obscurely set forth by the Pythagoreans, but 
until within a century it was a mere speculation: it now 
rests upon as firm ground as the theory of gravitation. By 
the experiments which affirm it, our conceptions of the 
physical universe were unified as they never were in the 
minds of the earlier students of nature. Seen through the 
light which this far-reaching law throws upon the physical 
world, we conceive all the material universe to be moving 
onward from stage to stage of being, its primal store of force 
unchanged ; its matter passing from one form to another, 
but the quantities of the force and matter remaining as they 
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were in the furthest age of which the imagination can form 
a picture. Thus the philosophical conception of the world 
excludes the possibility of accidents. This orderly succes- 
sion apparently demands the belief that the transitions from 
one stage of action to ‘another shall not be sudden. It 
appears to exclude revolutions, and to give the continuity 
of stream to the flow of causation on its way from the 
infinite past to the infinite future. 

My object in this writing is in a brief way to examine the 
validity of the conception which assumes the entire con- 
tinuity of the universe; to see how far our knowledge may 
qualify a certain assumption which has entered into our 
thought, which is, in effect, that, because every condition of 
the physical world is absolutely the product of actions which 
have gone before, we can therefore assume no room for sud- 
den changes in the course of events. 

Accepting as we must the idea that every cause is the 
source of consequence and every consequence the result of 
cause, let us try to see what room this leaves for the unex- 
pected, for the suddenly appearing, in the realm of nature. 
What departures of a sudden kind from the apparently 
uniform succession may be esteemed probable? I cannot 
too strongly affirm that my intention is not in any way to 
contend against the conception of continuity in nature. I 
shall only seek to modify this conception, and to show that 
there is an element of unexpectedness in the operation of 
natural causes. First let us notice that the visible universe, 
as far as regards its component elements,— these apparently 
ultimate individualities in the structure of matter,— is 
extremely discontinuous and, so to speak, fragmentary. 
There are some scores of these elements, each apparently 
endowed with primal characteristics differing the one from 
another in an absolute way. Though it is possible and 
indeed probable that some of these elements may be decom- 
posed at high temperatures such as prevail in the sun, there 
is no reason to believe that as a whole there exists or has 
ever existed an elemental uniformity in the universe. The 
visible universe as we know it is composed of a battalion 
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of individualities, the separate forms of matter. Each of 
these primal forms has its individual characteristics, and acts 
in a certain limited co-operation with the other elements. 

When these separate elements enter into combinations, 
the result of their associations has an unpredictable quality. 
Given a knowledge of the properties belonging to two or 
more separate elements, it is impossible to say, in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, what will be the whole result of 
their association in this or that numerical relation. Each of 
these almost infinitely varying phenomena of association ap- 
parently institutes a new condition in the world of matter. 
Whenever two elements or molecules enter into a combina- 
tion not attained before, new influences are introduced into 
the physical world. It is true that the primal force or 
primal matter is not changed in quantity; but the mode of 
action, the effect, of these original entities, may be totally 
altered. If we try to conceive an intelligent being looking 
upon a mass of nebulous matter having only those forms of 
association which are possible in gases, we must believe that 
such a being would have been entirely unable, if its intelli- 
gence were less than infinite, to form any conception of the 
results which would arise when that matter came to take 
the present shape of this earth. We thus see that we can- 
not properly extend the conception of uniformity, which we 
gain from our limited knowledge of the permanence of mat- 
ter and the persistence of force, very far. The original ele- 
mental diversity of the universe directly provides for the 
most unexpected results in the course of the successive com- 
binations of the elements. 

Turning now from these general considerations based 
upon the complexity of matter, let us consider the element 
of the unexpected which arises from the variations in the 
application of force to the elemental combinations, varia- 
tions which are independent of the material associations 
that exist in these various substances. It is my purpose 
to call attention to the well-known but much disregarded 
fact that with variations in the application of force the 
behavior of matter may alter in a manner which is calculated 
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to bring about most unforeseeable consequences. I desire 
also to show that these variations may take place with ex- 
treme suddenness, indeed with revolutionary rapidity, and 
that through this action there may come about in the physi- 
cal world very great modifications in conditions made, so to 
speak, in the twinkling of an eye. The circumstances under 
which these revolutions occur I shall term critical points. 
By a critical point I mean a station in the series of changing 
conditions at which a new method of action is suddenly 
introduced. 

I can perhaps better explain my meaning by a simple 
illustration. Let us imagine a sphere in space-.revolving 
around a central sun. Let us conceive that in the sim- 
plest condition this body pursues an orbit which is a per- 
fect circle. Now let us imagine that the body is subjected 
to an attraction which leads it away from the controlling 
sun by some definite direction, and that this attraction 
steadfastly increases in energy. The body we are con- 
sidering will have its orbit gradually changed to an ellipse : 
then the increasing attraction will convert its path into 
a parabola. Up to a certain point the sphere will con- 
tinue to obey the attraction of the sun, which originally 
altogether controlled its motion; but beyond that point it 
will suddenly change its orbit to a hyperbola. It may then 
no longer return about the parent sun, but depart from it 
altogether. In this illustration we see how by successive 
gradual changes, each infinitely small, we may pass in the 
end a critical point, leading to consequences which are 
infinitely great. This is perhaps the simplest illustration of 
a critical point, for in it we conceive a variation in gravitat- 
ing impulse alone. 

Next let us note one or two of the striking fnstances 
which we may derive from the field where matter is affected 
by temperature. Perhaps the most familiar of these actions 
are found in the cases in which matter passes from the state 
of gas into the liquid or the solid form. The molecules 
or atoms, held apart by heat, come by progressive cooling 
first to the fluid and then to the solid condition. Each of 
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these transitions, though brought about by a progressive 
and undiscriminated series of changes, is often suddenly 
accomplished. The passages from the gaseous to the fluid 
or from the fluid to the solid state are, speaking generally, 
immediate, though the changes of temperature which lead 
to them are absolutely continuous. A very striking instance 
of this is seen in the case of water. Within the range of 
temperatures which may be readily observed on the surface 
of the earth, water and its components are found in several 
diverse conditions. With a certain high temperature the 
elements which compose water are disassociated in the 
form of two gases. With a lower temperature, plus a cer- 
tain influence which may serve to bring the elements 
together, the oxygen and hydrogen enter into relations with 
each other and produce a substance totally unlike either. 
Given a sufficiently high temperature for its combination, the 
conjoined elements may continue in the state of vapor, the 
material remaining in the gaseous state which its elements 
pre iously had. At a certain lower temperature, we per- 
ceive, the vapor is converted into fluid water. In fluid 
water we find a number of critical points dependent upon 
temperature conditions. One of these is the point on the 
thermometric scale at which water passes from the gaseous 
to the fluid state; another, the point where it suddenly 
passes from the fluid to the solid condition. It is true 
that each of these transitions is, to a certain extent, de- 
pendent on other conditions than temperature, and therefore 
does not occur always at the same point in the thermo- 
metric scale: still, in all cases they occur in an essentially 
sudden manner. 

We must now notice the fact that the properties of water 
in these three conditions have entirely different relations to 
a great array of substances with which that liquid comes in 
contact. In its vaporous form, water is capable of taking 
certain substances into solution; but, on the whole, its dis- 
solving power differs widely from that which it has in its 
fluid state. In its vaporous form it is entirely incapable of 
establishing any relations, such as those which are required 
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in the formation of organic bodies. In the fluid state we 
find also that water has highly specialized functions, differing 
in an essential way from those belonging to its diffused form. 
It is only in its liquid shape that water can enter into 
combinations with various substances. In its gaseous form 
water has a very active dynamic life: in its fluid state the 
dynamic life is limited and the range of chemical activities 
vastly extended. In its gaseous form water stores up energy 
derived from heat: passing to the liquid condition, it applies 
that energy to the earth’s surface. Descending in the scale 
of temperature, we attain another critical point in the con- 
ditions of the fluid, which depends not upon any physical 
property of water, but upon the relation of its properties to 
other substances. At about one hundred and fifty Fahr. we 
pass into a portion of the temperature scale at which begin 
the combinations of water with other substances which 
make organic life possible. From this part of the scale 
down to the freezing point of water we have the realm 
of possibilities on which rests the whole development of 
organic life. At the freezing point an instantaneous revolu- 
tion takes place as the substance passes from the fluid to 
the solid state. From the condition in which it is the type 
of instability and. the vehicle of the earth’s activities it 
changes to a rigid form, in which it is 2 of no activity, 
except from the gravitative impulse. In the body of an 
animal water is the vehicle of inconceivably numerous and 
varied activities as long as it remains in the fluid state. Con- 
verted into a solid, it may act as an arrester of all change: 
it may preserve the tissues of the creature from decay for 
a geological period, as in the case of the Siberian mammoths. 
Above the temperature of freezing the physical conditions 
of water in relation to the other elements vary with every 
change in its temperature conditions. Below that point 
down to the level of absolute zero, or say five hundred 
degrees below zero Fahr., it remains substantially unchanged 
in all its relations to other matter. Thus, at the freezing 
point, in the twinkling of an eye this substance absolutely 
reverses nearly all its relations to the universe about it. 
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The important relations of water to the physical universe 
make its critical points more evident to us than those of any 
other substance. Yet, on examination, we perceive that not 
only the chemical compounds which are known to us, but 
the elements also, those substances which we suppose to be 
simple in their composition, exhibit substantially the same 
feature of critical points. Now, as before noted, each of 
these substances, with its other critical points, is more or 
less related to all the others. The critical points of carbon 
in the states where it is combined with oxygen ; the critical 
points of oxygen, hydrogen, and all other substances which 
enter into relations with water,—affect each the other in 
the combinations which take place in the ordinary accidents 
of the universe. The operation of this machinery of the 
world depends in an inconceivable measure on the inter- 
action of these critical points derived from the relations of 
physical substances to heat. 

It is not difficult to see that a very large part of the 
phenomena of the world arise from the relations of these 
critical points to one another. For an example, let us take 
the relation of the critical points of water to those of the 
various substances which enter into the organic bodies and 
are necessary for their construction. It happens that the 
critical points of carbonic acid, or the places in the tempera- 
ture scale where it becomes gaseous, fluid, or solid, are so 
fixed with reference to temperature that its solidifying and 
vaporizing are below the zero of our temperature scale. 
Were it otherwise, if the solidifying point of this substance 
were, we will say, at the temperature of boiling water, life 
would be impossible. 

To extend our conception of this interaction of critical 
points, let us consider in the first place that organic life as 
manifested on the earth’s surface depends upon a coinci- 
dence in the qualities of a dozen or more substances at a 
certain range of temperature, and also on the occurrence on 
the earth’s surface of a certain average temperature, which 
must be maintained in order to make it possible for these 
substances, at their given critical points, to co-operate in the 
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production of life. The maintenance of a particular tem- 
perature on the earth’s surface depends in turn upon the co- 
incidence of a variety of physical conditions, the actions of 
which, in order that life be possible, must be balanced with 
extreme nicety. The temperature of the sun is probably 
to be measured by hundreds of thousands of degrees. The 
temperature of the space intervening between the earth and 
sun is certainly hundreds of degrees below zero of Fahr. 
That of the earth’s interior at the depth of one hundred 
miles below the surface is probably above ten thousand 
degrees Fahr. In this great scale of temperature repre- 
sented by hundreds of thousands of units, organic life can 
occupy only the narrow span of about one hundred units, 
or from thirty-two to one hundred and thirty Fahr. The 
possibility of organic life depends upon the coincidence at 
the earth’s surface of a temperature not exceeding in range 
about a hundred degrees, while the possible temperatures 
of the solar system certainly exceed one hundred thousand 
degrees. 

To get a clearer conception of these conditions, let us con- 
sider them in terms of length rather than in terms of number. 
Taking a line a hundred thousand inches in length, each 
inch representing one degree of Fahr., the length of our 
line is about a mile and a half: on that scale mark off the 
length of eight feet, and we thus obtain a diagrammatic con- 
ception of these ratios between the temperatures of the 
solar system and those in which organic life can be main- 
tained. If at any one time the temperature of the earth’s 
surface should fall, on the average, below or rise much above 
the narrow limits indicated, the result would be the destruc- 
tion of organic life. Now, we know with certainty that for 
a hundred million years or more such a departure from the 
mean heat has never taken place on the earth’s surface, for 
the reason that the series of organic forms have continued 
unbroken both on land and sea for the period indicated. 
From time to time changes have occurred on the earth’s 
surface which appear to show that the temperatures depart 
widely from these narrow confines. Glacial sheets start 
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from the poles and work towards the equatorial belt, or the 
tropic temperatures move far towards the poles, but imme- 
diately some check on these extravagances appears to come 
into operation. After a brief period of instability the 
earth’s mechanism returns to its normal condition, and the 
adjustment of temperature is restored. 

It would be possible to extend these evidences of the 
balanced relation of critical points much further than we 
have done. We could consider the organization of the 
atmosphere, for instance, and show how the ratio of its sev- 
eral ingredients to each other has been preserved through 
all geological time, notwithstanding the fact that the circum- 
stances seem to lead to a profound instability in their rela- 
tions. We may, for instance, note the proportion of carbonic 
dioxide or carbonic acid gas which is present in the atmos- 
phere. It is absolutely essential for the preservation of or- 
ganic life that this material shal! exist in the air, but the pro- 
portion of it to the bulk of the atmospheric envelope of the 
earth must never exceed a very small portion of its weight. 
If the quantity should become much less than it now is, 
vegetable life would cease. If it should ever be present in 
excess, animal life, at least in its higher forms, would disap- 
pear. Now the quantity of this gaseous carbon which is 
taken from the atmosphere in any one geological epoch, say 
in a period of one million years, by the carbonaceous matter 
buried in the rocks or by the process of oxidation of fel- 
spars or hornblendic materials, is certainly greater than all 
which at any one time can be in the atmosphere. It is evi- 
dent that there is some principle of compensation in the 
complicated actions which serve to bring gaseous carbon 
into the atmosphere or to remove it therefrom, which pre- 
serves a very accurate balance in the supply of this material. 

A little consideration shows us that these critical points, 
and especially their adjustment one to the other, exercise a 
profound influence on the aspect of the universe. The rev- 
olution which occurs in each of these substances as it passes 
its critical points, the change in its mode of action and its 
physical properties, and the interaction of these changes of 
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one substance with those of another, introduce an element 
of variation which should qualify the conception of uniform- 
ity in the universe which we derive from the ideas of con- 
tinuity of causation and the indestructibility of force and 
matter. We see that at each of these critical points the 
change in the conditions of the substance may result in 
causing total alteration in the effects of the force which 
operates upon it. 

Thus, in place of imagining the physical world as the seat 
of absolutely continuous causation, we are now compelled to 
conceive it as a field in which, though the energy and the 
matter on which energy operates are both constant, the 
direction in which this energy may work and all the conse- 
quences of its action may be subjected to the most sudden 
revolutions. It is evident that in each elemental substance 
we have a certain latent directing power which may en- 
tirely escape apprehension. Until the proper moment ar- 
rives, this hidden determinant exists only in a potential 
state ; but at the appointed time it may so change the opera- 
tion of the force which acts upon the matter that the pro- 
foundest revolutions can be accomplished. We have only to 
consider the effects of the passage of water across that slight 
interval of temperature which separates it from the fluid 
and solid conditions, in order to conceive the importance of 
this principle. These critical revolutions in matter, it is 
true, modify only the results of :force: they do not affect 
the total energy in the universe. 

We now perceive the degree in which we have to limit 
the idea of causation. We perceive that, although this idea 
of continuity of matter and of force is a vast and true con- 
ception, it does not in any way help us to explain all the 
occurrences which take place in that universe, or even to 
give us an idea of their mode of happening. At first sight 
these great ideas of continuity suggest to the mind a sense 
of uniformity in the direction of the force and of the succes- 
sions which it brings about. We unjustifiably conceive the 
processions of phenomena in the physical world to proceed 
necessarily, as it were, on straight lines; but the foregoing 
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considerations indicate to us that we have in the machine a 
provision for the most sudden departures from the direction 
in which events may have hitherto proceeded. In this con- 
ception of the universe, to which we come from a study of 
critical points in particular elements and the larger critical 
points which arise from the interaction of those points in 
various compounded substances, we see that our ideas as to 
the mode of natural actions have to be greatly modified. 
This world is then conceived as a place of surprises which 
take place under natural law, but are quite as revolution- 
ary as if they were the product of chance, or a result from the 
immediate intervention of a Supreme Power. It is evident, 
moreover, that the existence of critical points makes the 
interpretation of nature much more difficult than it would 
be if such conditions did not exist. 

It does not seem likely that we shall ever be able to pre- 
dict the nature of these latencies of matter under conditions 
of which we have had no experience. Certainly, at present 
we have no means of conceiving the conditions of substances 
at temperatures of which we cannot make acquaintance by 
observation or experiment. In the existing state of our 
knowledge, we know, for instance, the critical point at 
which oxygen passes to the solid state at a point far below 
the zero of Fahr.; but we know nothing of the properties 
which that substance may possess at possible critical points 
at temperatures beyond those exhibited in the solar system. 
At temperatures other than those at which we observe, the 
substances in nature may suddenly develop properties which 
revolutionize the condition of the field in which the particu- 
lar association of matter or of temperature takes place. 

Turning now from the field of inorganic matter, let us 
consider the other realm, in which substances take on the 
shape which we term organic. In that field we have not 
only the elements as elements, or in the various forms of 
association which prevail in the inorganic world, but we 
have certain of the elemental shapes of matter entering 
upon extremely complex forms of association. With each 
of these almost infinitely numerous varieties of associated 
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matter which exist in the organic world we have not only 
the determining influence of the original critical points 
proper to the substances in question, but we have for each 
of the associations particular critical points which appar- 
ently are not to be predicted from any known conditions 
of the several elements which compose them. Thus the 
organic structure, from the number of the interacting ma- 
terials of which it is composed, represents a far more com- 
plicated equation of physical influences than any inorganic 
association of substances. Besides this physical combina- 
tion of elements which constitute the substances of organ- 
isms that may or may not depend upon their substantial 
relations, we find a host of other motives, which are not 
evidently due to the physical conditions of their bodies. 
These motives we may term the inheritances of the or- 
ganism. 

Inheritances are impulses derived from the ancestral 
experience of the organic form. We have to imagine them 
to be essentially separate motives handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, often remaining latent for great 
periods, to become suddenly manifested under conditions 
the nature of which is not yet discernible. So far, these 
inheritances not only elude perception, but imagination as 
well. It is only here and there that we are able by some 
exceptional fact to perceive their existence in a clear way. 

One of these exceptional facts I venture to describe, 
though it is well known to naturalists, for the reason that it 
is peculiarly striking and well suited to show us how these 
hereditary impulses may remain latent for an indefinite 
period and then suddenly become manifest. In all verte- 
brated animals above the level of the fishes — that is, in all 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals—the number of 
the digits (fingers and toes) is normally five on each extrem- 
ity. The exceptions to this general rule are so definitely 
limited and usually so explicable that they may be neglected. 
When these exceptions occur, they are almost always in the 
nature of a reduction in the number of these digits. Where 
the number is increased, the augmentation may be explained 
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on the principle of reversion to the character of a lower 
ancestral form. When, in following the ascending series of 
vertebrate forms, we come to the group of animals which 
have a physical kinship with man, we find the number of 
these digits almost invariable. It is, in a word, evident that 
this pentadactylous character of the vertebrate extremity 
was instituted in the ancestral forms almost immediately 
after the development of the group above the level of the 
fishes, and that inheritance has fixed it in the series in a 
very firm manner. Yet now and then in these five-fingered 
forms we find an additional digit occurring. These chance 
duplications of fingers and toes are more common in the 
lower mammals, especially in our carnivora, than in man; 
but they not infrequently occur in human beings. The rate 
of their occurrence probably differs considerably among dif- 
ferent peoples; but, in general, it is likely that one such 
case exists in somewhere between one hundred thousand 
and one million births. Although there is a considerable 
variety in the circumstances 6f occurrence of these super- 
numerary digits, they commonly appear on the side of the 
hand or foot next to the little finger or the little toe. If 
these incidental variations were limited to the appearance 
of a single excessive part, we might be tempted to account 
for them by the supposition that they were mere redundant 
growths, or we might make the more convenient and per- 
haps equally rational explanation that they were matter of 
chance; but we find that, when these supernumerary digits 
are removed by the surgeon’s knife, they have the extraordi- 
nary power of growing again. It is a matter of familiar 
experience that the normal digits do not have this power of 
reproduction. This forces us to explain their occurrence, 
and at the same time gives us a hint as to the circum- 
stances which bring them into existence. 

There can be little doubt that the explanation which we 
have to apply to these abnormal growths is the following: 
namely, when the fishes began to pass upward into the 
forms where limbs and their extremities attained a more 
definite and elaborate organization than we find in the fin, 
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the first steps towards this higher state of the appendages 
probably took place in a series of creatures now lost in our 
palzontological record, where the digits were more nu- 
merous and less defined than they now are in the higher 
vertebrates. In this lower and conjectural realm of verte- 
brate life, the habit of having fingers and toes in greater 
number than five was firmly impressed on the organism, and 
thus became the subject of determined inheritance. When 
in the course of advance, by natural selection or other 
processes, the number of digits was reduced to five, there 
remained in the body to be handed on from generation to 
generation a tendency towards the production of the old 
lost fingers and toes. From one species to another onwards 
through millions or hundreds of millions of generations this 
ancestral impulse has survived,— never strong enough so to 
prevail over the forces which lead to the five-fingered system 
that it could give rise to six-fingered species, but ever try- 
ing to assert its power, and here and there marking the 
continuity of the effort in occasional temporary successes. 

It is not to be believed that the impulse to supernume- 
rary digits is the only one of these inherited impulses which 
remains hidden in the vast array of motives which exist 
in the organic body. We must conceive a great number of 
these inheritances to continue latent in the organism with 
out even the remote chance of claiming the right to pres- 
entation which is afforded to the impulse to polydactylism. 
It is perfectly clear that the human body has passed through 
what we may term an infinite number of forms, each of 
these forms having definite peculiarities, each sending on a 
shadow of itself (what we might call in a Platonic sense the 
idea of itself) to the succeeding species, and so, from form 
to form, to the end of the series of generations. We may 
thus imagine each organic species to embody not only the 
impulses which are represented in the development of its 
shape and which serve to determine the form and functions 
of the body, but also a vastly greater number of unsatisfied 
impulses,— impulses remaining dormant, yet (as the solitary 
instance we have adduced shows) abiding as potentialities 
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which may from time to time interfere with the normal 
form of.the creature. We probably perceive the influence 
of these latent inheritances when, in the battle for particu- 
lar conditions of life, species undergo retrograde changes, or, 
as we phrase it, revert to a lower state of being. In this 
process of reversion, the inheritances which lead towards 
the higher modifications of form diminish in energy, the old 
long unsatisfied tendencies obtain their chance of action: 
the result is, the form descends in structure more rapidly 
than it rose. The hidden seeds of ancestral impulse, no 
longer overshaded by the newer and therefore stronger 
motives, spring into activity, and win the creature back to 
a lower state. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we cannot fairly com- 
pare the interaction of associated organic impulses with the 
interaction of the properties of inorganic matter. It must 
be confessed that the relation is, so far as we can perceive, 
merely analogical. Nevertheless, the analogy has its value 
to us; for, as we may readily imagine, each of these 
impulses derived from inheritance is combined with the 
other impulses existing in the organic body, much in the 
same manner as the interacting conditions in the physical 
world. We may make the comparison between the organic 
and the inorganic world more effective if we limit ourselves 
in our choice of physical examples to those correspondences 
which we may obtain from the motions of matter rather 
than from the static part of the material phenomena. Let 
us take the motion of waves, such as those which produce 
light, or the other class of vibrations which give rise to 
sound. It is a well-known fact that diverse vibrations of 
either of these two classes may coexist in the same medium, 
provided their waves do not interfere with each other. 
With a given amplitude of wave and a given rate of trans- 
mission, these impulses may move on without collision with 
each other; but at certain points, which we may for con- 
venience also term critical, the undulations may serve, by 
combining their force, to increase a given action. Again, 
they may be so combined as to destroy each other. I am 
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forced to conceive in the organic body, at least where that 
body has a high state of development, a conflict unseen, but 
of momentous importance, between a vast array of extremely 
diverse impulses, derived from ancestral and individual 
experience. The result of this conflict may be from time 
to time an accumulation of energy, which serves so to 
intensify some one or more of these inherited motives that 
the form is affected by it, and the effect is transmitted to the 
offspring. At other times, the interferences may lead to the 
destruction of certain of these inherited tendencies. 

It seems to me clear that we cannot account for the con- 
ditions which serve to determine the form of any highly 
organized animal or plant without assuming the inheritance 
of what may safely be called an inconceivably great number 
and variety of impulses. Nor can we assume that these 
impulses, or any considerable part of them, are manifested in 
the actual form of the organism or in the interaction of its 
several parts. Besides the indefinite number of impulses 
which express themselves in the animal as it actually 
appears to our observation, there must be a far greater 
number of unmanifested tendencies in the organism. That 
there is a contention between these tendencies, leading to 
sudden destructions of the partial equilibrium which exists 
between them, is evident in such cases as that we have 
adduced. It is hardly to be conceived that this combat 
does not go on from generation to generation. With each 
successive generation, or even in the lifetime of an individ- 
ual, new motives are gained through experience, and old 
motives become less vigorous from the lack of manifestation. 
Thus the equation of the impulses must be constantly vary- 
ing: the direction of development, dependent as it is upon 
this equation of impulses, must also vary. 

It appears to me that this view affords us a possible 
means of explaining the variations which take place in 
organic forms, and that we may find in it a source of change 
which has been substantially overlooked. It has already 
been recognized that inheritance affords us a clew to the 
continuities in succession in the organic world. It now 
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appears likely that the conflict of inheritances may lead on 
another line, to the reverse of continuity,—in fact, to the 
institution of variety. We may conceive the organic form 
gaining from experience and transmitting to its successors 
a body of divers impulses, of tendencies to variety of form 
and action which are ever on the watch for chance to mani- 
fest themselves. If these acted singly each for itself, the 
tendency would be to produce mere reversions to ancestral 
conditions. But, if they operate interactively, if they com- 
bine their motives in any way, it may well come about that 
the changes in structure or function which they cause would 
be in the line of advancement. This hypothesis may be 
made the clearer by an illustration. Let us suppose the 
tendency to supernumerary fingers to have been originally 
of no profit to the animal which inherited it, for the reason 
that its habits and its relations to its environment in general 
made more than five fingers disadvantageous. In course of 
time, we may well imagine that this polydactylic tendency 
might become combined with other tendencies, so that, when 
the extra finger or toe offered itself for trial in the competi- 
tion of life, it would not be just what that finger was in the 
ancestral form whence the impulse was derived, but would 
be profoundly modified by commingling with other influ- 
ences. This commingling of one influence with another is 
not altogether hypothetical, for we perceive in the super- 
numerary human digit that it does not appear in the shape 
of a batrachian or other prehuman structure, but in the 
general form proper to a human digit; that is, it represents 
the result of commingling influences, which are in part in- 
heritances from a very remote period, and in part derived 
from the most recent experiences of the creature. 

We see now more clearly the analogy which I have been 
endeavoring to suggest as possibly existing between the 
interaction of the inorganic elements one with another and 
a similar interaction between the separated but ever-com- 
bining motives which guide the animal body. As in the 
elemental world the combination of two substances com- 
monly gives us a third substance different in quality from 
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either of the original ingredients, so, when the motives or 
impulses of inheritance combine in the organic body, the 
results may have very great complexity. 

I may sum up the considerations of the foregoing paper 
in a few words, as follows: It appears to me that we have 
to be on our guard lest we extend our notions of continuity, 
in the natural world, beyond the point where the evidence 
justifies the conception. The notion of continuity of causa- 
tion is so overwhelming in its magnitude that we cannot 
adopt it without danger of extending it beyond the limits of 
proof. We need to check the action of our imagination by 
a frequent contemplation of the facts which show the ex- 
istence of other conditions. These other conditions we find 
clearly manifested to us in the inorganic world, in the pri- 
mary critical points of matter, and in the secondary critical 
points which arise from the interaction of these primary 
crises. Viewed in this way, the physical universe is seen 
to be thé field in which impulses, though derived from 
preceding actions, are in a way spontaneous. Turning from 
the physical to the organic world, we find something like 
the same interaction of conditions producing critical stages 
in the development of phenomena. We can best under- 
stand the variations in the organic realm by supposing that 
they are in part due to an action similar to that which we 
clearly trace in the more visible realm of inorganic matter. 

NATHANIEL S. SHALER. 
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MIRACLE AS MARVEL AND AS MAGIC. 


A miracle is an infraction of the laws of Nature, a break 
in her order, through some super-mundane, intelligent 
agency. Thus the mass of men at present understand the 
term. A miracle must be an event wonderful, contrary to 
universal experience, and wrought through an agency un- 
known on earth, of an intelligent or spiritual character. In 
the definition, the word “supernatural” has been purposely 
omitted; for, being susceptible of different applications, it 
makes possible a juggling of words for those who seek to 
make definitions favorable to themselves at the expense of 
both clearness and candor. 

The question whether such an event as that defined above 
ever happens or happened, it is not the purpose here to dis- 
cuss, but rather to inquire, When was this idea of a miracle 
first. held by men? and could it have been in any way the 
conception held by Jesus and his apostles? Our answer is, 
first, that the miracle as defined, the miracle as magic, in 
opposition to natural law, involving as it must three sub- 
jective conceptions,— law, its infraction, and a super-mun- 
dane, intelligent agency,— that this, the present conception 
of the miracle by the Church, is a modern idea. For these 
phrases, “the laws of nature,” “the uniformity of nature,” 
“the uninterrupted sequence of cause and effect,” were as 
unknown to men in the days of Jesus Christ and the writers 
of the Gospels as the Spencerian philosophy or the principles 
and marvels of electricity. Tus thought may have been in 
some degree foreshadowed in the deep philosophy of Greece ; 
for it is hard to think that some idea, akin thereto at least, 
was not present in the all-embracing mind of Aristotle, and 
among the educated—very few, indeed, in those times — 
there must have been a practical acceptance of it. But the 
multitude, those among whom religion takes its root and 
through whom it flourishes, had no conception of it what- 
ever. The world, to them, was governed capriciously by a 
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series of powers. Events proceeded directly from the agency 
of some super-mundane being or beings, and could be 
neither foreseen nor foretold, unless, peradventure, by some 
oracle, since they were the product of whimsical will. The 
Jews, indeed, were free from the grosser forms of this super- 
stition; but to them anything at any time must be attrib- 
uted to the immediate action of Jehovah or to one of the 
hosts of lower spirits. As a result, one must bring as cre- 
dentials of power and authority something out of the com- 
mon course, something called in those days “ wonders,” by 
us “miracles.” The performance of such wonders did not, 
however, prove virtue more than vice: it demonstrated 
power simply; and the possibility of miracles being consid- 
ered universal, their performance a matter of frequent hear- 
say, and the view of everything being what we should call 
the supernatural view,—this could not be a test in itself by 
which any man was to be differentiated from the rest of the 
world and placed on a pedestal of sole and supreme author- 
ity. This must come from something deeper, from the 
truth which he taught and acted. 

Now, this general idea which men at that day held we 
know that Jesus held also. His general idea of the world 
was that of the Jews from whom he sprang and among 
whom he lived. Whatever wonderful cures he wrought, 
whatever sudden influences for good he may have achieved, 
he spoke of as all others would have spoken, as “ marvels” 
or “miracles,” but different in degree and in purpose only 
from what others had done before him, and from what was 
universally considered among the common people to be 
everywhere possible. It is perfectly evident thus that the 
apostles and early Christians never thought of Jesus as 
Almighty God, who, to demonstrate his claims, stayed the 
wheels of nature and rolled back in its course the uniform 
tide of cause and effect. They had no idea of natural law, 
and therefore no idea of its infraction or reversal. And so 
on down through several centuries of the Catholic Church, 
where wonders were ever regarded as natural; for its 
scheme of nature was not that of science, but of mythology. 
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But, by and by, the ages gave birth to minds which began 
to study the facts of experience, and, studying, to under- 
stand them. Bruno, Copernicus, Galileo and Kepler, and, 
later, Newton and Laplace, solved the riddle of the heavens 
and discovered the fact of gravitation, which, whatever be 
its real nature, holds the solar system in equilibrium, and 
guides the seemingly aimless stars in their myriad circuits. 

Science advanced, and the uniformity of nature and the 
sequence of cause and effect became established ; and what, 
then, of the wonders of the Church? They became now for 
the first time miracles as we were educated, many of us, to 
understand them,—events taking place by direct interposi- 
tion amid the laws of nature by an Almighty hand. Now, 
for the first time, we find coupled the two ideas which consti- 
tute the modern miracle,— the uniformity of Nature and the 
rupture of that uniformity by a super-mundane power. So 
long as everything was regarded as supernatural, so long as 
that was the idea of the government of the world in the 
minds of the mass of men, a miracle could be only an ex- 
traordinary occurrence,— what we call a wonder,—as it says, 
for example, in the New Testament, “They saw the wonder- 
ful works which he did.” But when the idea of the “ nat- 
ural” and of the government of the world by natural law 
became current, then the wonder was placed over against 
and in contravention to this uniform order, and became in 
the minds of men an ecclesiastical miracle. But the Protes- 
tant world, which accepted science practically, did not 
admit this miracle as magic as part of their own experience. 
No: they thrust it back first to the ante-Reformation period, 
then to the post-apostolic age, then to the apostolic age; 
and now it is relegated almost to the short life of Jesus 
himself. 

We see thus that the miracle of the New Testament was 
to them of that day a marvel simply; for the marvellous was 
everywhere and continuously possible, the world being di- 
rectly governed in their view by divinities or spirits one or 
many, there being no knowledge or conception of law. We 
see, also, that as science advanced, and the more intelligent 
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world became familiar with processes and principles of nat- 
ure, and its absolute uniformity in experience, the Church 
refused still to give up its old notion, but changed it from 
that of the miracle as marvel simply to miracle as magic, 
from something which had often happened through various 
agencies to something which happened in only one time and 
place, and that in direct opposition of all human knowledge 
and experience; and the miracle as magic held undisputed 
sway down to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

And now in the light of our modern progress are we 
called upon to banish the miracle from the category of 
human or divine possibility? The miracle as magic, as the 
direct contravention of nature by a super-mundane power, 
must go, and go forever. Yet with this banishment the 
miracle as marvel comes back. It comes back under alto- 
gether different conditions, indeed, from those which ob- 
tained in the time of Christ; and yet it would be but a sorry 
world and a circumscribed energy in which and through 
which man saw no more the miracle in the sense and rela- 
tion of the marvel. For the phrase “law of nature” is 
often misunderstood. It is not a law, in the ordinary sense 
of the word: we mean by it simply the formulation of our 
experience, the register of our observation of some natural 
process which we may have investigated. We know that 
every effect has a cause, but we by no means know a tithe of 
the causes in this vast universe. We know that certain mat- 
ter acts under like conditions always in the same manner, 
but we know not how many agencies unknown yet natural 
may modify these conditions and modify or reverse the result. 
We know very little, in other words, of the natural forces, 
seen or unseen, of the world, of the power of mind, of the 
many occult energies which we group under the term “spir- 
itual.” Most significant in this line of thought is the fact 
that the forces of which we do know the most are the least 
powerful. We know more than of aught else of attrac- 
tion,— gravitation, its laws and principles, and how we 
may overcome these and impress them into our service. 
But science recognizes grades of force, and attraction is the 
least. Billions of tons would be required to do by attrac- 
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tion what the smallest magnet may easily perform, and even 
the force of electricity is far surpassed by chemical affinity. 
Yet this is overpowered and held in suspension by the vital 
force during the life of the human organism; and how much 
superior to vital forces must be the energies of thought, 
feeling, and will, of whatever nature they may be! It is the 
higher and the highest forces of the world, of which we 
know the least. 

That something marvellous should now and then take 
place is natural. That a man by tremendous resolution or 
through sudden experience should overcome a disease which 
medicine fails to reach, that there should be persons with 
strange gifts of influence over others, of knowledge of the 
minds of men, or even of power over matter, is not miracle 
in the sense of magic, in the ecclesiastical idea,— it is mar- 
vellous only; yet, perchance, merely an occasional out- 
cropping of forces, material and spiritual, of which we know 
just enough to. know that such things are. 

In this view of the miracle, then,—that which transcends 
knowledge, but not nature, or (if you prefer) which tran- 
scends physical nature only as it is accomplished through 
laws which transcend those of visible matter, yet equally 
natural, all harmonious and symmetrical, equally the meth- 
ods of an Indwelling Power,— why may not all Christians, 
. except perchance those who still live in the Middle Ages, 
easily adopt this simple, natural, and (I believe) correct 
view of the nature and cause of marvellous events, both 
past and present? There is one reason, and only one. 
The explanation savors of reason; it seems to rationalize 
sacred Scripture. Alas that to make something reasonable 
is so often to make it heretical and profane! But this is 
of a piece with the notion that religion is something to be 
put on and off, that Christianity is something merely to be 
believed, and that, the greater the incredibility of a doc- 
trine, the greater its efficiency for righteousness. These 
are ideas of the gloomy past; and the day of the future is 
not to be one of darkness and tradition, but a day of light 
and reason and fellowship. 

G. C. CRESSEY. 
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MEDIATION. 

Wherever a soul bows in worship before a God, it feels 
deeply how far below the object of its adoration is its own 
footing. And with man’s advancing intelligence this dis- 
tance becomes no whit less. 

On the contrary, as the conscience becomes more sensi- 
tive, as reason attains greater sweep, as knowledge of the 
world increases, man’s conceptions of the Divine are con- 
stantly becoming more exalted, and the gap between the 
finite and the Infinite vaster. How is it possible for this 
gap to be bridged? It is in seeking the solution of this 
problem that the idea which has played so great a part in 
religion, the idea of the Mediator, arises. 

In its lowest form, it is the idea of exceptional men, or 
those exceptionally honored by the gods, of holy priests 
or prophets who serve as instruments of communication 
between earth and heaven. Though ordinary men are 
unequal to the task, yet those favored ones who by long 
courses of purification and peculiar discipline, or perhaps by 
special sacred gifts vouchsafed by the gods themselves, have 
been prepared for this vocation, may be able to talk with 
the gods, to learn their will, and to intercede for those who 
cannot come themselves into the Divine presence. Thus 
the twice-born Brahmana, regenerated by initiation into 
the sacred mysteries and by special purificatory rites, was 
believed to have become possessed henceforth of privileges 
of Divine intercourse, which it would be an impropriety for 
the Sudra to seek. 

The prophet, in ecstasy or trance, uplifted to exalted 
states of consciousness, sees visions and truths which ordi- 
nary men cannot see, and hears mysterious voices and com- 
munications which both he and the people believe to be of 
supernatural origin. Not only is he believed to receive 
inspired messages from the Divine Spirit, but to be privi- 
leged with direct and immediate relations with the celestial 
world, so vastly elevated above the circuits of ordinary life. 
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When the thunders peal at Sinai, it is the part of wisdom 
with the common people to stand afar off; but Moses is 
privileged to go up into the holy mount, receive the sacred 
law on its tablets of stone, and bring them back for the 
future instruction and guidance of Israel. 

The mediatorship of the priest and the prophet is a medi- 
atorship simply of office and activity. They are agents of 
Divine revelation, but in their own nature they are no nearer 
the Divine than other men. To secure more effective medi- 
ators, beings are sought who by their own nature and 
essence hold a middle place between gods and man, and can 
naturally hold familiar relations with both. It is in the 
Divine Hero that we first find such a figure. Generally, he 
is represented as the son of some deity through an earthly 
spouse, and as such half human, half divine. He manifests 
his superior origin in a sublime human life, and glorifies 
that life by a final ascension into the world of the gods. 
Perhaps the best example of the hero (or demi-god) is to 
be seen in the figure of Hercules, originally the sun-god, but 
fallen in popular legend into the mythical solar hero “ who 
accomplishes victoriously his course through all the labors 
and terrors of the twelvemonth, and purifies the celestial 
pathway.” By his amazing exertions he clears the earth of 
monsters and all barbarity, and endures suffering upon suf- 
fering in his efforts to deliver the unfortunate from their 
misery ; and, when at length his terrestrial body is devoured 
by the flames, the Divine part of him is snatched away to 
the skies by the Father of the gods, and is received in tri- 
umph by the dwellers in Olympus. So, too, the great teach- 
ers and benefactors of the Buddhists are, in the popular 
thought, regarded and worshipped as heroes or demi-gods, 
who, though they once lived in human flesh, are now far 
above the level of ordinary humanity and possessed of super- 
human power, to which the wretched and sinful do well to 
turn for help. ‘The Buddha is the joy of the whole world, 
the helper of the helpless, the deva of devas, the brahma 
of brahmas, the very Compassionate One, more powerful 
than the most powerful.” 
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And, as the human is exalted into the Divine, so the 
Divine, in many religions, by its own graciousness conde- 
scends to the human. As fast as the older gods are exalted 
into figures of too majestic dignity and character, too 
reserved to be familiarly approached by man, popular faith 
creates some new god of a more accessible and genial nat- 
ure. In the Vedas it is Agni, the messenger of the gods, 
the divinest among the sages, who rectifies all mistakes and 
teaches men the rules of worship. He conveys to the gods 
the hymns and sacrifices; he summons them to meet their 
worshippers; yet he lives as a kinsman and friend in the 
midst of every family.* Similar figures are found in Amar- 
utuki (or Marduk), who in the ancient faith of Akkad 
acted as a mediator between the worshipper and Hea; 
and, in the highest of the Yazatas, Sraosha, who in the 
Zend-Avesta is raised almost to a level with the holy immor- 
tals. Sraosha (as the etymology of the name testifies) is 
really but a bold personification of hearing, both the act of 
invocation and of listening to the sacred prayers, maxims, 
and sacrificial songs. Among the Parsees, owing to the 
unaccustomed exaltation (for an Aryan people) of their 
supreme divinity, we find many intermediate deities grad- 
ually developed to fill the gap so uncongenial to the Aryan 
genius. Even the ancient prayers} were elevated into 
personal spirits of this kind; and the most eminent of them, 
the Ahuna-vairya prayer, was even turned into a sort of 
Logos, a Divine creative word, the well-known Honover, as 
it was later called. 

And this brings us to another noticeable essay at bridging 
the gap between the human and the Divine. The inter- 
mediate being, whether conceived of as an exceptionally 
exalted and glorified man, or as a deity condescending to 
familiar relations with men, or a subordinate divinity mid- 
way in rank between the finite and the infinite, did not 
satisfactorily fill the chasm. Though these supplied a third 
term that halved the distance, still they left a gap both 


* Muir, vol. v, 202. t Tiele, p. 171, 
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above and below the stepping-stone that was hardly less 
troublesome. The spiritual continuity of the line remained 
broken. The soul wishes to feel the immediate presence of 
the Divine and to have direct communication with him, and 
is not willing to receive its spiritual supplies at second-hand. 
It is under the influence of this craving that belief is 
developed in divine Incarnations, in which the human and 
the Divine are united in a single personality. Nowhere was 
this more ancient and more common than in Egypt. Al- 
most all the gods were believed to be represented by their 
living images on earth,—some animal or human form in 
which they were embodied. Thus the bull Apis was held to 
be the living image of Patah, his supernaturally engendered 
son, and wes worshipped through his life with divine honors. 
So the kings of Egypt were considered as sons of Ra, the 
sun-god. Each was the living Horos, a revelation of, and 
substitute for, the god on earth. 

In no other civilized country was this belief so common as 
in Egypt; but there are several other religions where it 
plays a conspicuous part. In the later Hindooism we find 
the Vishnu worship characterized by its doctrine of Avatars, 
or the descents of the gods on earth. Whenever danger 
threatens the devas or their worshippers, Vishnu assumes 
some form in which he can bring them deliverance. Now he 
appears as a fish, and saves Manu at the deluge; now as the 
tortoise who supports the earth at the churning of the 
ocean, At another time he appears as a man-lion, who frees 
the earth from a demon-king; and again in the form of 
various historic heroes. But his most complete incarnation, 
on which popular faith most loved to dwell, was that in 
which he appeared as Krishna, whose heroic deeds, higher 
knowledge, and miraculous powers became later the chief 
subject of one of the great Hindoo epics. 

So in the Aztec faith the union of the human and the 
Divine in various incarnate forms is found; and even in 
Chinese Buddhism we find that, when Amitabha (the 
Eternal, originally a title of Buddha) came to be worshipped 
as the Universal Self, it was not long before the excessive 
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distance between him and man was again reduced by the 
personification of the Speech of the Eternal Self into an 
intermediary deity, the manifested god Ova-lo-kite-shwara, 
who has a thousand arms, a thousand eyes, and a merciful 
heart, and who has bound himself by an oath to save com- 
pletely all that breathes.* 

It is in Christian theology, however, that we find the 
most complete form of this thought. For the Greek phi- 
losophy immediately preceding the Christian era, the idea 
of the WorD as an intermediary being between God and 
the world, standing in reference to God as his Son or image, 
and in reference to the world as Creator, Providence, and 
organ of revelation, had been already worked out. The 
writer of the Fourth Gospel found in this conception such a 
fascination, and discerned in the historical mediatorship of 
Jesus and his profound consciousness of divine sonship such 
striking analogies, that he could not but unite the two in 
his portrait of the Christ as the veritable “Word made 
flesh.” And, as the Greek element became stronger in the 
Church, the Aryan tendency to mingle the human and the 
Divine led to the further accentuation and more precise 
definition of the idea, until, through the wrangles of 
council upon council, it issued at last in the still accepted 
church doctrine of the union of both a truly Divine and a 
genuinely human nature, in the one indivisible person of 
the Christ, in which the Divine element was no subordinate 
deity, but of the same substance and dignity with the 
Supreme. 

Thus, as far as Jesus and the disciples who had walked 
and talked with him were concerned, the distance of the 
Divine was indeed removed. But the rest of humanity did 
not partake of this union. The Divine element must be 
spread abroad, given a continuous and constantly renewed 
activity amongst mankind. To effect this, the doctrine 
of the constant inspiration of the Church to whose ranks 
the Divine presence and power enjoyed by Jesus has been 
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transmitted, was developed. By certain forms the mystic 
power was believed to be handed down from priest to priest ; 
and by partaking of the holy elements that had been 
transubstantiated by the priest’s magic touch into the body 
and blood of Christ, the believer, it was claimed, might 
periodically take into his own frame, and actually mingle 
with his human self the Divine substance of God, the 
Son. 

It is such a supposed union of man and the Divine in 
certain special rites that constitutes the sacrament, properly 
speaking. Where the doctrine of incarnation is held, there 
these sacramental] communions of man with the embodied 
Deity become a prominent part of the worship. Christian- 
ity is neither the only nor the earliest faith where it is 
found. Among the ancient Hindoos, the alcoholic drink 
made by bruising a kind of milkweed (the Aselepias ascida) 
in a mortar, and fermenting it, was regarded as a chief deity, 
Soma, who presides over life and health, and is the guide to 
immortality. The solemn drinking of the Soma-juice came 
to be regarded as an actual partaking of the Divine power 
and life; and, through this union with his Divinity, the 
Brahman gained assurance of immortality. In the Bacchic 
mysteries a human being, dedicated to the god, was sacri- 
ficed before the initiated, as a species of heathen mass. 
The body of the victim was then cut up and divided for 
sacramental consumption as a memorial of the Divine 
Dionysos, who in the beginning of creation offered himself 
for the life of the world. The scandal which these bloody, 
cannibalistic rites produced, led to their suppression at 
length by the Roman Senate, and the eating of human flesh 
was commuted to the devouring of the raw flesh of a ram 
or ox.. Arnobius, speaking of the Bacchic rites of his day, 
describes the worshippers as thinking they received the ful- 
ness of God’s majesty when they tore and ate the strug- 
gling ram with mouths that dripped with blood. 

Now, it is remarkable that, if we turn from the eastern to 
the western continent, to a people who could have had no 
possible historical or religious connections with them, the 
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ancient Mexicans, we find the closest parallels to these sac- 
ramental communions, both in the milder and the more 
sanguinary form. One of the stated festivals of this people 
was called “the killing of the god Huit-zilopochthli, so that 
his body might be eaten.” In this rite an image of the god 
made of dough was pierced with a dart or spear, and after- 
wards parted, as a sacrament, amongst the king and people.* 
In the great yearly sacrifice in honor of Tezcatlipoca, some 
beautiful youth was chosen as a victim. From the hour 
that he was doomed as a sacrifice to the god, he was con- 
sidered as already united with the deity, and for a whole 
year treated and worshipped as a god. Whenever he 
appeared in public, the crowd prostrated themselves before 
him as the impersonation of the good deity. When at last 
the fatal day came, he was sacrificed with every token of 
respect, and eaten by the priests and chiefs. Revolting as 
such a sacred cannibalism is to us, the idea directing it was 
substantially the same as that with which the Catholic eats 
the holy wafer, believing that he partakes thereby of the 
real body of Christ and is sanctified by it as is possible in 
no other way. 

But as the spiritual nature develops, as the conception of 
the Divine and the true relations of the finite soul to the 
Infinite are grasped, all these mediatorial expedients become 
unsatisfactory. Each demigod or mediator, whom faith at 
first welcomes so warmly in hopes of thus getting closer to 
the Divine, is usually exalted, little by little, by pious rev- 
erence, till he, in turn, becomes too august and majestic a 
figure for familiar approach. Then some new intermediary 
must be supplied as intercessor to the mediator himself, as 
in the popular faith of Romanists it is thought well to seek 
the Virgin’s gracious help before approaching the sterner 
presence of the Son of God. Thus the mediatorial bridge 
is constantly falling short and leaving fatal chasms, no mat- 
ter how it be stretched. Rites may be heaped on rites, 
secret mystery after mystery tried, all sorts of mystic theo- 
ries of sacrifice elaborated and sealed with the bloodiest and 


* Bancroft, vol. iii. p. 299, quoted in Wordsworth, The One Religion, 174, 
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most extraordinary ceremonies; but they cannot give the 
man who is not righteous and devout of heart that peace 
and felt harmony with his God which he seeks. The more 
rigid his austerities, the more ingenious his methods of 
material or symbolic union with the Divine, the more is that 
trustful filial spirit in which the secret of Divine commun- 
ion lies, sure to be missed. Attention too much fixed on 
the external sacraments, the spirit of loyalty is ignored, and 
the sacraments themselves petrify into stony burdens and 
walls of partition. Deliverance can come only by the soul, 
at last, in indignant reaction, repudiating all expedients, 
throwing itself back on its native nobility and privilege, as 
God’s own handiwork made in his image. Man himself is 
the child of God: not one man, but all men have been con- 
ceived by the Holy Spirit, and are offspring and shekinahs 
of the living God. What man needs is simply, in faith, to 
recognize this relation and live up to it, and the doors to 
the Divine presence are ever open to him. He requires 
something more and better than a Eucharist in which he 
partakes of the Divine substance and enjoys a bodily com- 
munion. He must partake of the Divine Spirit. And this 
is as much easier as it is more helpful. The prescription 
for it is simple,— the thorough surrender of the private will 
to the Divine will in childlike trustfulness, in serene, cheer- 
ful unselfishness. Where this spirit is thoroughly attained, 
there all barriers, all slightest film of alienation or hair- 
breadth of distance between the Divine and the human, 
melt away. Intercourse becomes as sweet as intimate; and 
the old puzzle of salvation’s method is solved by a simple 
forgetting of it, all the soul’s fears being swallowed up by 
perfect love. 

Theoretically, then, this union is simple enough. It is 
only in practice that it is difficult. And yet it took ages 
upon ages, it took search upon search, experiment upon 
experiment, for religion to learn this truth. Though all 
have sought for it and many have caught glimpses of it, 
there are few faiths that have caught more than a glimpse. 
In fact there is but one whose doctrines and whose influ- 
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ences are such as to favor its full and healthful attainment. 
Neither in the nature-religions, the polytheistic faiths, 
the pantheistic, nor the legal systems of worship, can this 
be well obtained. In the nature-religions, spiritual salva- 
tion or communion is out of the question, an idea far above 
the plane on which they move. In the anthropomorphic 
polytheistic faiths, the communion of the worshipper with 
his gods may be, indeed, most familiar; but it is a commun- 
ion (as Dr. Flint well points out)* which is “ weakened 
and divided, because there are many competitors for hom- 
age; a@ communion in which reason has little share, and 
which the growth of reason tends to destroy; one which 
also rests on the sense of sin being imperfectly developed, 
so that the growth of conscience is as fatal to it as the 
growth of thought.” 

In the ethical and legal religions, such as Parsism, Con- 
fucianism, and in the monotheistic religions, such as Juda- 
ism and Islam, we do not find these deficiencies. But we 
find other defects almost equally hindering any true com- 
munion. Salvation is in them an external safety, not an 
inward worthiness. God is too majestic a being, too stern a 
ruler of the world, to come into any familiar intercourse 
with his creatures. He is not merely above the world, 
but outside of it, distinct from the ordinary process of nat- 
ure and experience of life. The State religion of China, 
for example, removes the Supreme Being, Shang-ti, from 
ordinary life. He is worshipped publicly by the emperor 
alone on behalf of the State, and only at the time of great 
sacrifices, thrice a year. The people know nothing of him, 
except in the vague references to heaven in their conversa- 
tion and sacred books. There is thus, of course, an entire 
absence of anything like a continuous impulse to com- 
munion with him. So, if we turn to Islam, we find its 
Allah not merely a distant monarch throned in heaven, in 
strictest isolation from the world, but worse than this,—an 
Arabian despot, arbitrarily dictating all things according 
to his lightest caprice, before whom the soul must crouch 


* Faiths of the World, p. 389. 
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as a slave, to whom it must be as a passive instrument, 
never presuming to seek either freedom or fellowship. But 
where the dignity of human nature, its kinship to the 
Divine, is not recognized, the relations between God and 
man must be too one-sided for any real communion; and 
for these doctrines Islam has no place. 

If now we turn to Buddhism, we find this human factor 
amply recognized. But the other pole, the Divine, is here 
entirely deficient. Orthodox Buddhism recognizes no Eter- 
nal and Infinite God, and, by its doctrine of Nirvéna, makes 
whatever conscious blessedness the arahat may attain end 
at death in an extinguishment of all personal existence. On 
the other hand, in the mystics, such as the Neo-Platonists 
of Roman days, or the Sufis of Persia, or the ardent panthe- 
ists of later Brahmanism, we find a much nearer approach to 
the conditions of a true Divine communion. Their aim was 
most lofty, the philosophy on which it was based most 
subtle, the ardor of their ungrudging self-surrender most 
amazing. The metaphysical basis of this was the belief in 
an absolute Self, the Atman (as the Brahmans call it), 
which is the only Reality within all appearances. All in- 
dividual existences are but delusive and transient bubbles. 
All activity that prolongs individual life leads to continued 
bondage and misery. The only deliverance is by intense 
meditation, with the suppression of all earthly desires and 
personal activities and individual qualities, to free one’s 
self from separate existence and sink utterly in the ocean of 
pure and unconditioned Being. As the dewdrop is lost in 
the sea, as the crystal of salt melts in the water and loses 
henceforth all separate identity, so should the individual 
surrender itself to the Universal Self. 

Now, we will not deny that the iridescent light which 
these forms of pantheism cast over the religious life is at 
first sight very fascinating; the self-surrender of the panthe- 
ist is most heroic, most complete. But for healthy rational 
religion it is fatally exaggerated. In blind ardor it would 
strip the soul not only of its dross, its selfishness, and self- 
will, but would divest it of the true gold of life, its per- 
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sonal fulness and perfection. Yea, it would dissolve the 
very pearl of the soul’s individuality in the acid waters of a 
mistaken infinity. Its method of seeking union with the 
divine is apt to realize only torpor and irrationality. For 
the thorough pantheist, the whole of life and nature is but 
a bewildering, characterless phantasmagory, in which the 
very universality of the Divine presence destroys its worth. 
Indifferently dwelling in the grossest matter and the most 
spiritual intelligence, in. the noblest and the meanest of 
creatures, in the vilest impurities and the most heroic 
virtues, as the god of pantheism does, the priceless distinc- 
tions of the moral life are erased, and the Divine union 
which it makes its goal is emptied of the pure charms and 
sublime privileges which make it an object of supreme 
effort. 

To find a faith in accordance with whose principles a true 
communion with the Divine is attainable, we must go on to 
that Synthetic Theism of Christianity which combines in 
harmonious and normal proportions the complementary 
truths of which Semitic monotheism and Aryan pantheism 
grasped each but a half. In the filial communion of the 
human spirit which recognizes God as a heavenly Father 
and itself as a child of God, and gladly surrenders all per- 
sonal leanings to the guidance of its Divine Parent, and 
devotes all its powers to an active and hearty co-operation 
with him in building up his heavenly kingdom, in this 
spiritual union, taught in the Gospels and illustrated by the 
Christ, we have the solution of the great problem. In this 
union the human will is not destroyed, but strengthened. 
Our true self is not lost, but found. We are led not to 
abnegate all the Creator’s gifts, to crucify all the best he has 
put in us, but to discern in their rational use the path to 
true life. Instead of contemplating the Divine in an idle 
and useless passivity, we are roused to the only worthy 
Divine fellowship, that of working together with God in his 
never-ceasing operations. Here no burden of the command- 
ments is felt; for the joy of serving our celestial Friend 
transfigures all obedience into joy. Here no discontent nor 
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carking care is felt; for every outward affliction is recog- 
nized as a means of spiritual refining, and every shadow as 
testifying to the central Sun. The personal Self, sunk in 
the Eternal Order, henceforth partakes of the immortality 
inherent in all Divine things, and the original oneness of all 
is renewed in the higher and more glorious form of a con- 
scious and voluntary unity of creature and Creator. What 
gives Christ his pre-eminent place in religious history is 
that he is not only the great historic teacher of this com- 
munion with the Divine, but the living type of that perfect 
union of the personal will with the Will and Way of the 
heavenly Father. 

JAMES T. Brxpy. 


A PROFESSION OF RELIGION. 


The phrase, “ professor of religion,” has undoubtedly come 
down to us from certain primitive sentences in the New 
Testament, like these: “ Hold fast the profession of your 
faith.” ‘ Thou hast professed a good profession before many 
witnesses.” It meant much in those early days to “ come out 
from the world,” as we say,—from the spiritual arrogance 
of the old Hebrew church, from the pagan spirit of Greece 
and Rome, to profess the truth taught by Jesus of Nazareth 
and his apostles, and the coming of another “kingdom of 
heaven,” hostile to the spirit of that age. It subjected men 
to obloquy, contempt, and often to persecution and death. 
Hence it required courage, faith, zeal, such as we of these 
latter days can scarcely comprehend, to become a Christian, 
or (as it is rendered in modern phrase) to be a “ professor ” 
of the Christian religion. 

But times have changed. Christianity is the law of the 
land. It is the spirit of the age. It is the characteristic 
mark of our institutions and our civilization. There is 
now current a perversion or misconception of the phrase 
“a profession of religion,” which makes it mean some- 
thing altogether different from what it meant upon the lips 
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of Jesus and his disciples. That misconception is the put- 
ting of the ecclesiastical in the place of the spiritual. I 
shall be met at the outset with the inquiry, “ Are there not 
distinctions made in the Bible, and are they not justified by 
our knowledge and experience of the world, between the 
good and the bad, between those who are in sympathy with 
religion and those who are not?” “ Yes,” it may be an- 
swered; but of these distinctions, expressed as they often 
are in the language of symbol and poetry, we may say that 
they are to be understood as giving no hint or suggestion of 
any of our modern theories of doctrine or discipleship. I 
can conceive that in a broad and general sense, in the time 
of Christ as in our own day, there was occasion for those 
figures which Jesus used,— the figure of a net cast into the 
sea from which were taken fishes good and bad, figures of 
the sheep and the goats, figures of the right hand and the 
left. But to say in these days that those who belong to 
churches are the sheep and those who do not are the goats, 
to say that the orthodox will be on the right hand of 
the Judge and the heterodox on the left, to say that all the 
good fishes are in the gospel net of your particular church 
or denomination and all the bad in the church across the 
way, is to confuse terms and to make unjust and invidious 
distinctions. 

I say nothing here against sacraments, churches, professors 
of religion. I hold these things sacred and dear, as I know 
they are to multitudes of my fellow Christians. But I speak 
of what I believe to be the misuse of these things. I ob- 
ject to the putting of ecclesiastical in the place of spiritual 
tests. I shall try to show that while a certain theory of 
church membership or of Christian discipleship may be very 
helpful, useful, and necessary in building up an organization, 
the true and essential profession of religion does not inhere 
in that fact alone. 

I remember that very early in my professional life I met 
u dear good lady of the parish, not now among the living,— 
one well reputed of for good works, one that had brought 
up children, had lodged strangers, had washed the saints’ 
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feet, had relieved the afflicted, and had diligently followed 
every good work. And I remember that I was not a little 
surprised when, knowing somewhat of her excellent reputa- 
tion in all that goes to make up the ideal of the Christian 
life, I learned from her own lips that she had never been a 
member of the church and had never made a public profes- 
sion of religion. You will readily judge that I should not 
experience a similar feeling to-day, because I can now see 
more clearly that from early training and association I was 
led to place undue stress on the ecclesiastical rather than 
the spiritual profession. 

When I was but a boy, doubts were suggested to my 
mind on this point. In the old town by the sea, where I 
lived, a good man died, and, as I think, was carried by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom. He was upright and honest 
in his dealings, a fair and square man as we say, exemplary, 
a good citizen, a good neighbor, and not only that, but, as I 
remember him, sweet-spirited, benevolent, devout, a regular 
attendant upon the ordinances of religion. To my youthful 
imagination, he was one of the saints, the very salt of the 
earth. But this man was not a professor in the ecclesias- 
tical sense. He did not belong to the church. So, after the 
funeral, a good woman of the Presbyterian faith, now also, 
I think, among the shining ones, came to the house where I 
lived, and, speaking of the funeral to my relative, said, “ Mr. 
A. (the minister) spoke very well of Mr. B., but he gave him 
no hope.” To my dying day I shall not forget that expres- 
sion of this sweet and saintly woman: Mr. A. yave him no 
hope. That sentence fell like a weight upon my young heart. 
It came as a cloud into the sunny sky of boyhood. But 
to-day it does not trouble me. It does not make me sad. I 
smile, rather, at that outgrown and grotesque conception of 
religion which puts the emphasis upon ecclesiastical rank 
and standing, and not upon the intrinsic virtues and excel- 
lences of the life. 

I love to think that every man, woman, and child that 
comes into the place where I preach on Sunday morning is 
a member of the Christian Church. These men and women 
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are not equally good, devout, or spiritually-minded, any 
more than they are equally handsome, strong, capable, or 
gifted. There are diversities of gifts, virtues, and graces 
among them. But I love to believe they come up to the 
church because they have faith in religion and in God, 
because they believe in righteousness, because they wish to 
profess their faith, not so much by their declarations as by 
their deeds. 

Look now at the matter of conversion. In the case of 
most men, I believe we may say that they are Christians 
by birth and education. From earliest years they have been 
made familiar with the principles and precepts of the relig- 
ion of Jesus. When they come to maturity, they are as 
clearly entitled to be considered Christians as a young man 
is entitled to be called a citizen when he is of age, if he be 
a youth of intelligence and good moral character. There 
may be indeed exceptional instances of religious experience, 
as when one more or less suddenly forsakes an evil and 
immoral course for a virtuous one, or where there has been 
a radical change of religious belief, as when one leaves the 
Catholic Church for the Protestant communion, or as when 
Paul left the Jewish synagogue to unite his fortunes with 
the struggling sect of the disciples of Jesus, or, in modern 
religious experience, where one comes out from the ortho- 
dox church to what he considers a freer, more rational, and 
satisfying view of Christianity. These are all varied types 
of what may be called conversion—a change or turning 
from one state or condition to another. But in the main, 
from our point of view, religion is no sudden, transient, 
spasmodic experience. It is rather a constant, careful train- 
ing of motive and conduct. It is a prolonged process of 
discipline and education applied to our moral and spiritual 
faculties. 

I recall on a certain Sabbath evening, not many years ago, 
a prayer-meeting for young people held in a little church, on 
the summit of the hill yonder,— a spot ever dear and sacred 
to me. It was an evening in June. The golden sunset 
made the close of the day beautiful. The little company of 
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children and youths came into the meeting, girls with their 
white dresses bedecked with flowers, boys in their neat 
Sunday garments, joy in their hearts, mischief, too, sparkling 
in their eyes. They repeated simple prayers, some of the 
most beautiful hymns of the church, choice selections from 
that treasury of truth, the Bible. But, in a pause of the 
meeting, one of the brethren rose and made an earnest 
exhortation to these young people to become Christians and 
to make a public profession of religion, for the two things 
are ever associated. Almost before I knew it, I was on my 
feet, as sometimes a good or evil influence will suddenly 
carry us beyond ourselves, and I said: “Shall we urge these 
young people to be Christians? I take it for granted they 
are such already. They are, and they wish to continue to 
be, disciples of Jesus, and I trust they will never be disloyal 
to that sacred name and memory. In their simple, child- 
like faith, they are the true believers; and we older people, 
with our doubts and questionings, are the skeptics. In the 
sweet, comparative innocence of their youth, they are the 
saints; and we that have too often soiled our garments with 
the dust, mire, and corruption of the world, albeit the name 
of Christ has been pronounced over us and the sweet waters 
of baptism have bedewed our brows, we are the sinners and 
transgressors against God’s love, purity, and truth.” I think 
now as I thought then, only my convictions are more pro- 
found. If we can but maintain in their natural artlessness 
such simple religious impressions as are taught the children 
_ in the Sunday-school and in many Christian homes, we shall 
do the best possible thing for them. They do not need doc- 
trine or ecclesiastical lore so much as the noble influence and 
example of virtuous, devout, God-fearing parents, who, like 
an Eastern shepherd leading his flock, shall go before them 
in all the beauty and excellence of a religious life. 

As with conversion and church membership, so there is 
@ spiritual in distinction from an ecclesiastical use of the 
rites and ceremonies of the church. The sacraments and 
holy ordinances of religion should, like the rain and the 
sunshine of heaven be given without discrimination, their 
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gentle influence descending upon the evil and the good, the 
just and the unjust. But we literalize the sacraments. We 
petrify them. We use them as denominational watchwords 
and dividing lines. How beautiful and how natural the 
Last Supper in its original observance! How full of love, 
how full of tender pathos! The little band of disciples are 
coming into the shadow of the great darkness of the cruci- 
fixion. They are to be separated from their great friend. 
Love and grief are mingled upon their countenances. When 
the suspicion of betrayal and treason is announced, how 
anxiously do they put the question, “ Lord, is it I? is it 1?” 
It is no conventional scene. . There is nothing affected or 
formal about it: the hallowed and gracious observance 
which transmits for all time the memory of that never-to-be- 
forgotten hour should have something of its original beauty, 
simplicity, and tender grace. But how often this sacrament 
is made a rite of exclusion, not of comprehension, a barrier 
to part disciples who have equal love and faith for the great 
spiritual Teacher! In scores of churches in New England, 
when it is observed, some of the most excellent, intelligent, 
and lovely, turn away from it,—not because they do not or 
cannot see the beauty of its sacred symbolism, not because 
they are not fit in character or disposition to remain at its 
commemoration, but because they will not accept that nar- 
row interpretation of its use upon which the church insists. 
They will not by its use countenance what they feel to be 
an arbitrary rather than a real profession of religion. 

It is the tendency of our time to break down more and 
more that invidious distinction which has long existed in 
New England churches between professors and non-profes- 
sors. In any fair and charitable judgment there are about 
as many good men and women in the parish as in the 
smaller ecclesiastical body. The increasing intelligence of 
the people forces us to find in the congregation a type of 
character reverent, moral, and devout, which has too often 
been the exclusive assumption of a few who call themselves 
Christians. It is the congregation rather than the church 
that makes up the larger portion of every religious assembly 
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in New England. It is fair to suppose that, in supporting 
churches of which they are not members, their motive is to 
promote practical godliness, and to put the emphasis of 
their influence and action upon the moral and spiritual 
rather than upon the ecclesiastical presentation of Chris- 
tianity. 

Often, this distinction between professors and non-profes- 
sors, between the church and congregation, is a source of 
discord. There is more liberty of dissent, a more open spirit 
of criticism, among those who are not bound by subscrip- 
tions to certain creeds and usages than among those who 
are. Half the church quarrels which have taken place in 
New England during the past century have been the result 
of this unnatural division between those who have and those 
who have not professed religion. How many ecclesiastical 
councils have been held to repress heresy, how much bad 
blood has been stirred, how much time has been wasted, 
how much stress has been laid, upon matters that were in- 
consequential and trivial! How the weightier matters of the 
law — truth, righteousness, and love —have been pushed 
aside or trampled under foot, while men have been eager and 
impetuous to defend the name and method of their church 
and the shibboleth of their creed! There is a great tumult 
and battle, and a small result is the outcome of all,—a re- 
sult like that of the council which in Old Town Folks con- 
demned Parson Morrill because, opening his eyes in the 
long prayer, he could but laugh at the havoc that a horned 
beast of the field was making with his most respected dea- 
con or tithing man,—a result that Sam Lawson formulated 
in his vernacular when he declared that the “council 
affirmed that there hedn’t no temptation took Parson Mor- 
rill but such as is common to man, but they advised him 
arterwards allers to pray with his eyes shet. And the parson 
he confessed he orter ’a’ done it, meant to do better in the 
future, and so they settled it.” 

Again, it is a large part of the duty of the churches, as at 
present constituted, to defend their doctrinal statements. 
This is purely ecclesiastical work. Calvin, in Geneva, insti- 
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tuted personal or pastoral visitation, in order that morality 
might be maintained among those who professed religion, 
and that any offences against the doctrine of the church 
might be visited with warning, punishment, or rebuke. But 
the whole system of Calvinism was an attempt to rule men’s 
conduct and opinions by the stern and iron rod of spiritual 
authority,—a conception most foreign to the spirit of Jesus. 
In these days of intelligence and wide-spread information, 
and of the general diffusion of the religious sentiment, we 
scarcely need church authority or church discipline. It is 
too much a relic of medieval tyranny, ignorance, and op- 
pression. The courts now take sufficient cognizance of all 
offences against persons or property. Beyond this, what- 
ever deserves rebuke or reprobation may well be left to the 
accusing or excusing consciences of men or to the judgment 
bar of public opinion,— an arbitrator more terrible, after all, 
than any court or church. In this professed desire of the 
churches for doctrinal purity, how the human brain. and 
heart have been burdened with dogma! How little chil- 
dren and youth have been required to stand up and assent 
to theological statements which they simply could not com- 
prehend,— many of the words of which they could not even 
pronounce or understand! How often a profession of relig- 
ion is made synonymous with the assent to a catechism, the 
repetition of the Westminster or New England confession, 
or subscription to nine or thirty-nine articles! One could 
wish that all churches were as simple and ingenuous in their 
requisitions as that of which the late beloved James Free- 
man Clarke was pastor. One brief statement declares its 
noble purpose: “We, whose names are hereafter written, 
profess our faith in Jesus the Christ, and we hereby form 
ourselves into a church of his disciples, that we may co- 
operate in the study and practice of Christianity.” If we 
must have a distinct and separate body in the Christian 
congregation, what more in the way of profession could one 
wish than that? The First Church in Boston, the church of 
John Wilson the Puritan, the church of the late Rufus Ellis, 
uses a very short and simple form of religious covenant that 
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was signed by the original members as long ago as 1630,— 
a covenant that has stood the test of time because it is 
simple and Scriptural, and seeks to give expression to the 
religious sentiment rather than to ecclesiastical distinctions 
or doctrinal refinements. I do not speak against churches ; 
I do not speak for mere ethical clubs or scientific or literary 
associations. I speak as a minister of the church and for 
the church, but for the church in the broadest interpretation 
you can put upon that word,—the “holy church through- 
out all the world,” rich with the life-blood of the ages, the 
vehicle of the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, of the 
human heart. I do not enter my pulpit on Sunday as a dis- 
ciple of Spencer, the evolutionist ; I do not enter it as a dis- 
ciple of Wesley, the Methodist; least of all doI enter it as a 
disciple of Calvin, the dogmatist. I do not enter it as a dis- 
ciple of Emerson, or Parker, or Channing, much as I revere 
the name and memory of those noble men. But I enter it as 
a disciple of Jesus of Nazareth, the founder of the Christian 
Church, and because I am his professed disciple I am there 
to put stress, as he did, upon the spiritual rather than upon 
the ecclesiastical presentation of truth. 

Do you ask, What is the true conception of religion in dis- 
tinction from dogma? do you ask, What is the best expres- 
sion of the religious spirit? I answer, The words that fell 
from the lips of Jesus himself,— the two great command- 
ments, the parable of the Prodigal Son, the story of the 
good Samaritan; or, in the Old Testament, if you will, that 
one hundred and third Psalm, which is resplendent with the 
love and truth of God. Do you want anything closer to 
your own time and generation than these Old and New Tes- 
tament words? I would recommend not a book of doctrine 
or theology, though it were by the ablest and best man that 
ever lived, but take down from the library shelf Bleak 
House, by Charles Dickens, and turn to that page and to 
that scene where the good English physician seeks to com- 
fort poor Joe, a waif of the streets, who lies dying, and 
looks up to him for sympathy : — 
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“Tt’s turned wery dark, sir. Is there any light coming?” 

“ The light is coming, Joe.” 

“T hear you, sir, in the dark, but I’m a-gropin’, a-gropin’ - Let me 
catch hold of your hand.” 

“ Joe, can you say what I say?” 

“T’ll say anythink as you say, sir, for I know it’s good.” 

“Say Our Father.” 

“ Yes, that’s wery good, sir.” 

“ Which art in heaven.” 

“Art in heaven. Is the light a-comin’, sir ?” 

“Yes, Joe, close at hand.” 


Incidents and experiences like these, indicate to us the noble 
opportunity of the church to minister comfort and sympathy 
to human hearts and to do its part to relieve human want 
and woe. 

The new conception of the church is not that of a body 
which is to speculate concerning doctrines and the future 
state of the soul, but one which is to do its part in deliver- 
ing men from the evil of this present world. It is to help 
to save men from themselves, from the temptations and cor- 
ruptions of their own hearts and lives, and so to make them 
fit to live or die. In every town or city in which it is situ- 
ated, the local church should mean, to use Mr. Hale’s terse 
statement, “better books, better music, better sewerage, 
better health, better life, less drunkenness, more purity, bet- 
ter government.” The church exists not to set up and de- 
fend barriers between itself and other denominations, but to 
grapple with those social and moral problems which Ten- 
nyson urged upon his friend, Frederick Maurice, when he 
began his youthful ministry. It is to learn 


“ How best to help the slender store, 
How mend the dwellings of the poor, 
How gain in life, as life advances, 
Valor and charity more and more.” 


It is a poor preacher, and that is a poor pulpit, that is ever 
criticising other faiths and creeds. We have to confess that 
every church has its virtues and its strong points, and some 
part to do of the Lord’s work in the world. So, also, we 
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have our mission. We, too, acknowledge ourselves disciples 
of that sacred and beloved prophet who is to us the type of 
the highest and holiest manhood. From his lips we have a 
gospel to learn and to proclaim. It is, in the main, this gos- 
pel of character. We are to have a zeal for godliness. gWe 
are to make our virtues, and not our opinions, the test of 
Christian fellowship. We are to put the stress of piety not 
upon single instances and moments of conversion, brought 
about under the excitement of religious meetings, but upon 
a lifelong process of Christian education and culture. The 
good man, as Mr. Curtis told us at Philadelphia, is the genu- 
ine professor of religion. “A man,” said he, “may be a 
saint in the fullest sense of that word, who spurns every 
dogma of the Vatican, who rejects the tenets of the West- 
minster Catechism, and never heard of the Athanasian or 
Nicene creed.... And if men of the type of Channing and 
Emerson are to be called infidels and unevangelicals, then, 
indeed, an infidel and unevangelical society would be the 
ideal Christian community.” 

Our duty, then, is clear: to live, so far as we may, pure 
and unsullied lives; to have a firmer faith in God, a sweeter 
and growing charity towards men; to keep the windows of 
the soul open to the light and truth streaming into it from 
every quarter; to exercise in all things that right of private 
judgment which is the genius of Protestantism. To do this 
is to secure comfort and peace for the intellect and the 
heart. In such a life we shall find 


“ The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest.” 


I am in the habit of saying that Paul was one of the 
first great Unitarians,— primitive predecessor of Channing, 
Parker, Emerson, and all the noble host. I affirm this not 
on the authority of those philosophical speculations in his 
Epistles concerning the nature of Christ, since those were 
more relevant to his generation than to ours; but I affirm 
it without hesitation on the ground of the emphasis he puts 
upon the essential thing in religion,— character: “ What- 
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soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovable, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on ghese things.” It is our high task to become devout and 
reverent followers of those religious teachers of whom the 
Prophet of Palestine stands at the head, who have sought 
to lead our wandering and too often irreligious steps in the 
paths of truth and righteousness. 

W. H. Pierson. 


THE TERM “AGNOSTIC.” 


We have received, from a source entitled to high respect, 
the following criticism upon some- positions taken by one of 
our contributors a month ago. The letter will explain itself; 
and we insert it, not to invite controversy upon a point 


of abstract speculation, but to aid in getting, if we can, 
a clearer notion of the proper meaning of a term which 
appears to have led to great confusion and misunderstanding, 
but one whose use or else misuse we cannot well avoid. 


To the Editor of the Unitarian Review: 

Is it permissible for me, as one of your readers, to offer a few com- 
ments on Mr. Abbot’s very forcible article in your December number? 
Not as a philosopher, but as one who tries to formulate his thought 
clearly to himself, and who happens to occupy the scientific standpoint 
in the literal and, I fear I must say, not Mr. Abbot’s sense of that ex- 
pression. 

There can be no question of the eager delight with which any satis- 
factory solution of the greatest of problems would be hailed by all men 
of science, to say nothing of the rest of the world. The genius who 
should lift the veil would give to men a greater revelation than any yet 
received, in the eternal marriage of Faith and Knowledge which would 
be the necessary result. 

It is not, therefore, in any antagonistic spirit that I approach the 
question, but rather with a feeling of regret that it seems necessary to 
point out that Mr. Abbot’s attempt towards a solution does not, so far 
as his article affords evidence, advance the matter in reality, and that 
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his reasoning is based on mistaken assumptions as to the Agnostic stand- 
point and a confusion in the meaning of terms. It is not a little sur- 
prising to a scientific man, perhaps just because he is not a philosopher, 
to see how persistently, in the face of repeated corrections, gentlemen 
who have claims to speak as philosophers, when they approach this 
question, seem (like the proverbial ostrich) to bury their heads in a 
bush of misconceptions, and fancy that the enemy is eluded. It may be 
said in extenuation that there are Agnostics and Agnostics, and that some 
of those who adopt the name are as unscientific as anybody could desire. 

Mr. Abbot quotes Huxley (p. 483) as stating, “ Agnosticism simply 
says that we know nothing of what may be beyond phenomena.” Yet 
two or three lines above, apparently without realizing that he is falsify- 
ing the argument, Mr. Abbot says, in effect, that Agnosticism says, 
‘We can know nothing of what may be beyond phenomena.” To 
my unphilosophical mind, these statements are radically different : one is 
undoubtedly true; the other, unjustified and possibly false. One is sci- 
entific, the other unscientific. Yet it is on the latter that Mr. Abbot 
grounds his argument and bases his conclusions. 

The second criticism which occurs to me is that Mr. Abbot uses the 
word “know” in various senses, and thus introduces a sophistry without 
perceiving it. The Agnostic claims that the Infinite Energetic sub- 
stratum of Being is “unknowable”; but he does not claim that we may 
not apprehend through phenomena certain of its attributes: nay, he 
would even indulge in the hope that an earnest study of the ethical re- 
lations dimly indicated through these as yet imperfect apprehensions 
may eventually lead to the formulation of a scientific basis for ethics 
in a cosmic sense. 

To me Mr. Abbot’s claim seems to be that, in observing and classify- 
ing phenomena, we must obtain results either absolutely right or abso- 
lutely wrong: whereas every one whose business it is to observe and 
classify phenomena is aware that two processes are involved, and that 
we may in a strict sense be said to “know” facts accurately observed; 
while it is only in a relative sense that we “know” the inter-relations 
of these facts. ‘The beads of the necklace may be immutable, while the 
cord we string them on may be a rope of sand. The relation of the In- 
finite to the Finite is knowledge of the second category, and-the reason- 
ing which applies to facts of the first category is not necessarily 
applicable to the second. Both categories are commonly included under 
the term “ knowledge,” greatly to the confusion of an argument in which 
that term, as in this case by Mr. Abbot, is not precisely defined. 

Mr. Abbot’s meaning, if I rightly understand him, is that knowledge 
of phenomena (first category) necessarily implies knowledge of their 
relations (second category). This assumption is inaccurate. The con- 
clusion drawn from it may or may not be true: in the end Agnostics 
hope, fain would believe, that it will prove true. But it seems impos- 
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sible to make philosophers understand, if one may judge from their 
arguments, that all knowledge of the second category is really not knowl- 
edge in the common signification of the term, but scientific faith. It is 
faith in the conservation of energy, in the indestructibility of matter, in 
the immutability of the observed cosmic order. 

That through scientific faith we shall arrive at an ethical basis for 
a theology worthy of the name I firmly believe; but that it will in itself 
form knowledge of the first category is obviously impossible, and all 
argument thereto is wasted energy and mental self-deception. 

I remain very sincerely yours, 
Wiutram H. Datt. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., Dec. 16, 1889. 


It is possible that the verbal or technical difficulty here 
pointed out may be met, in part, by a different turn of 
phrase. We do not claim to speak in Mr. Abbot’s name: 
he will doubtless justify his logic in his own way. To cite 
his own language, the distinctive thing in the Agnostic 
position is that it “ surrenders the possibility of an intellect- 
ual.solution of the probiem of the universe.” To us it 
would appear more correct to say that it fails to find in the 
human mind, under present conditions, the capacity for an 
adequate solution of that problem. There are solutions in 
plenty, but all that we are acquainted with turn out, on 
further acquaintance, to be tentative and provisional. Take 
the Multiplication Table, for instance, which is as good as 
any so far as it goes. It is, as Professor Whitney well 
remarked of it, “ rich in facts,” announcing one hundred and 
forty-four distinct, unimpeachable “ objective relations,” true 
of every class of objects that can possibly be imagined. 
The philosopher Pythagoras (if it was he who invented it) 
is said to have held Number as a key to the entire system 
of things. But from the multiplication table the distance is 
not half so far to the Mécanique Céleste and the theory of 
Evolution as from these to the infinite complexity of the 
universe itself. Now no problem can be solved by the 
“method of science” till its data are known, which in this 
case means all the facts of the universe,—at least, all 
genera, or distinguishable groups of facts; and no one will 
pretend that these are all known and classified as yet. For 
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one thing, that whole “ night-side”” of nature, which to the 
common mind makes by far the more important hemisphere 
of our thought,— and rightly, so long as there is such a thing 
as death, and a future life is thought of as possible,— can- 
not be even distantly approached by any scientific method 
we are acquainted with: except for a special revelation, it 
remains to us a blank mystery, to be met only by “ an act of 
faith.’ So that Mr. Abbot cannot possibly mean that the 
problem of the universe has yet been solved. And when 
the contention has been narrowed down to this,— when the 
philosopher asserts that the thing can be done, and the man 
of science replies that he hopes so, but it has not been done 
yet,— we may fairly say that the line of difference is too 
fine to be seen by the naked eye. 

But a question of much greater interest to us is raised by 
this discussion: namely, whether a correct and adequate 
“intellectual solution of the problem of the universe” is 
(as Mr. Abbot says, or seems to say) essential to sound ethi- 
cal convictions or the permanency of the religious life. It 
would be a pity, we think, to take up such a position as that 
just yet, when we must be some centuries distant from the 
“adequate” solution it demands: the feeling of weariness 
and impatience, in things of the Spirit, is quite strong 
enough already. We have, it is true, abundance of for- 
mulas, serviceable for present use; but a formula is not a 
solution: it needs to be interpreted to the understanding, as 
much as the facts themselves which it professes to interpret. 
Mr. Abbot has given us in his paper a very fine formula: 
namely, that we may conceive the universe under a three- 
fold type,— asa Machine, whose law is use; as an Organism, 
whose law is life; and as a Person, whose law is holiness. 
Seen under this threefold type, he says, the universe is God. 
This Trinity of his may be allowed to have some advantages 
over the old Christian symbol. But it certainly needs ex- 
plaining, quite as much as that, and is likely to invite quite 
as much misunderstanding and dispute. For we know noth- 
ing whatever of a “machine,” except as constructed by the 
skill of some fabricator to produce a result external to 
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itself; and nothing of an “ organism,” except as shaped and 
modified by some environment, which it reacts upon till its 
vital force is spent, when it perishes and is absorbed back 
in that; and nothing of a “person,” except as holding 
moral relations with other persons, and acting freely upon 
the realm of things in which it lives and moves, So that 
the critic will be apt to say that Mr. Abbot’s symbol is 
not a happy one. If we must have a formula for these 
transcendental matters, we might even prefer that simplest 
of all, in the words of Scripture, that “God is Breath,” 
which binds us to no predicates at all. 

We have, again, in the religious world, those three types 
of Christian thought, the Catholic, the Calvinist, and the 
Transcendental. Each has been helpful in its way to the 
life of piety ; each, it may be, fails to satisfy us now. What 
then? must we pause in our devotions till Science has 
completed its vast and intricate formula? Surely, it were 
better to do as the men of Athens, whom Saint Paul 
beheld in their devotions grouped about the altar of an 
unknown God, and commended them for it, as the Revisers 
have explained. Not (he adds) that God has left himself 
quite without witness; for, without troubling himself in the 
least about solving the problem of the universe, a common 
man can see enough by natural vision, when his eyes are 
once open, to stir his imagination, his reverence, his grati- 
tude, and his awe,— that is, the whole group of the emotions 
which make the root of the religious life. 

So far, indeed, from the religious life being staked upon 
the adequacy of any such intellectual solution, it might be 
enough to say that all known religions have rested, frankly, 
on the bosom of the mysterious and unknown,— “ mysteries 
which heaven will not have earth to know”; and that, even 
where religion allies itself by preference with the scientific 
rather than the speculative habit of thought, it still appeals 
not so much to science as to the mystery that lies beyond 
the horizon of science.* The term Agnostic, in short, has 


*See an essay on “ The Religious Possibilities of Agnosticism” by H. D. Maxson, 
published in this Review for September, 1887. 
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come to be frankly accepted to define a certain form of 
religious mysticism as well as of irreligious skepticism ; and 
itseems worth while to consider it also in this new meaning. 
Take for example, by way of illustration, the following 
paragraphs, quoted from one of the many essays of the day 
upon the theory of religion : — 


« Atheism — that is, straight-out, old-fashioned atheism — is out 
of date. A hundred years ago, it was common enough to deny 
that there was any Divine mind, or life, beyond the things we see. 
But the sort of opinion we have to deal with now is what we 
call agnostic: it says that whatever power, thought, or life there 
is, beyond the course of natural law, is inconceivable to our 
mind,— ‘unknowable,’ as the phrase goes. And so it is. No 
man in his senses, whatever his logic or whatever his creed, will 
pretend that an Infinite Intelligence, or the way of its working, 
can possibly be conceived in human thought. 

“Instead of this assertion being a modern heresy, as some 
suppose, it is the oldest orthodoxy, the most Scriptural doctrine 
in the world. The Bible says, over and over again, that the 
Infinite One cannot be known in himself, but only through some 
type or symbol that lifts our thought that way. We may seem 
to ourselves to prove, logically enough, this and that attribute — 
omniscience, eternity, almightiness, a personal sovereign Will — 
which (we say) are essentially contained in our thought of the 
Deity ; and the argument is perfectly sound and good while our 
mind is bent that way. But we find, fashioned as we are, that 
as soon as our mind is wnbent, the infinite complexity of the 
universe and of life rashes in upon us, and our imagination is 
baffled and overwhelmed. We must get back our sense of the 
nearness and reality of the Eternal in quite another way. Life 
itself, in its countless mazes, in the bitter and sweet of its 
experience, in its depths of emotion and lifts of thought,— the 
imagination, nourished and enriched by all we have felt and 
thought and seen and known,—the soul, with such wealth of 
capacity and mastery of passion as it may have won,— this must, 
after all, make for every man the mirror, which at every point 
reflects some different aspect of the universe, and at every turn 
does something to brighten or deepen the picture that images to 
us the Universal Life. It is only the mind religiously trained 
that finds in this conception what we call the Life of God.” 
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This passage appears to imply three distinct sources of 
man’s deepest religious conviction or belief, and not one 
merely,— the purely speculative, the logical or scientific, 
and that which we may call the way of experience. There 
are those, whom each one of the three fails to satisfy; while 
either one, if accepted in good faith, seems to him who 
accepts it to be valid and sufficient,— perhaps the only valid 
and sufficient foundation of the religious life. And, speak- 
ing strictly, the term Agnostic ought to apply, religiously, 
only to one who by some process of reason finds them all 
alike unsatisfying and unreal. To such a one all the phe- 
nomena of the religious life, whether in soul-experience or 
in great tides of passion that alter the course of human his- 
tory, must seem alike abnormal, mere unintelligible aberra- 
tions from the orbit of sanity and reason; while, in this 
writer’s view, religion might apparently be as genuine and 
vital a thing to the imagination, emotion, and conscience, 
even if speculation and logic were wholly at fault. In fact 
(to judge from our own experience), some such view as 
this ought to be taken, in the present condition of general 
thought about such things, unless we should do gross injus- 
tice to many a sincere seeker and sharer in the religious life, 
and even to human nature itself. Nay (as we find in an 
article by Canon Fremantle in the Fortnightly Review, 
citing the words of a professor of divinity at Oxford), “the 
field of speculative theology may be regarded as almost ex- 
hausted: we must be content (he says) henceforward to be 
Christian Agnostics”; and this statement, we are told, 
“was accepted without a murmur.” So much for the recog- 
nized religious usage of the term in question. 

The word itself, we are told, was first thrown out by Pro- 
fessor Huxley in conversation, in the year 1864, so that it has 
had an existence of just over a quarter of a century. It was 
meant, we are reminded, not as a challenge of hostility, but 
as a term of courteous neutrality among thinking people. 
Its quick adoption and wide currency since show that the 
term was a needed one, and is not likely soon to be disused. 
But we notice two things in the use of it, since it has be- 
come popularized, which appear to be worth attending to. 
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The first is a disposition to depart from the temper of 
passionless neutrality which it was meant to convey, and to 
make it a name of enmity or contempt. The term Agnostic 
comes in popular use to be a sort of nickname, a bit of the- 
ological slang, doing service very much as the more uncivil 
words skeptic, unbeliever, infidel, in rising grade of animos- 
ity, did half a century ago. Naturally, this tendency has been 
encouraged by those theologians whose ardor was stronger 
than their argument, to throw oblogty upon a trouble- 
some opponent. Some of them have even complained that 
it was not pungent enough: the self-called agnostic has 
been coolly invited, for honesty’s sake, to accept those good 
old words “atheist” and “infidel.” Why not go one step 
further, asks Mr. Huxley, and say “ miscreant ” at once, this 
being the same thing, etymologically, as infidel? Words of 
theologic import are dangerous weapons of debate. They 
begin, innocently enough, by putting a mark on some merely 
intellectual distinction, but they soon become a badge of 
moral: antipathy. We, certainly, who have suffered great 
injustice, as we think, from the animosities of sectarian war- 
fare, ought scrupulously to guard our lips from polemic 
nicknames and party slang. 

Further, not only the religionist confounds (as we might 
expect) suspense of judgment with rejection of the truth; 
but the philosopher (who is apt to be as sharp a dogmatist 
as anybody) insists that this attitude of mind means denial 
of first principles, of objective reality, of the possibility of 
intellectual hold upon anything: it is, he says, the same 
thing with universal skepticism. This charge surprises us,— 
first, because the metaphysician, who has studied the laws of 
thought, ought to know what is meant by suspense of belief 
where evidence seems lacking, and ought to be particularly 
scrupulous about using any terms with a supposed theolog- 
ical imputation ; and, secondly, because the scientific Agnos- 
tic is apt to be quite as firm and positive in his own field as 
any of his critics: it would be absurd for any of us to say 
that Mr. Huxley is not as convinced a “ realist” in his biol- 
ogy as the most absolute of Hegelians in his constructive 
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metaphysics. When he dissects a beetle, for example, he 
surely is, to his own thought, just as distinctly looking at 
“the thing itself” as any philosopher could possibly explain 
to him. In short, what we have learned to call “ agnosti- 
cism” is the very thing which thirty years ago, with equal 
contumely, was reviled as “ positivism” — by none,-if we 
remember rightly, with more vivacity than by Mr. Huxley 
himself, when he attacked certain inferences from it in the 
line of religious practice. 

We notice, again, that in its proper sense the term applies 
not to knowledge or opinion in general, but to particular 
lines of opinion, or assumed knowledge. We know very 
well what is meant when it is said that certain facts or 
beliefs are “verifiable”: they can be proved, to anybody, 
by observation, by experiment, by accomplished prediction, 
or by first-hand evidence. The whole business of scientific 
proof is to bring the fact, or the belief, within one of these 
four classes ; and thatis “ verifiable ” which may, supposably, 
be so reduced: thus the condition of Central Australia is 
unknown, but not * unknowable”; what is on the other side 
of the moon — so that we cannot even imagine it to be made 
known to us, and if anybody should say there are trees or 
houses there, he could neither prove nor we disprove it— 
is supposably “knowable” in its own nature, though not 
in fact; while such matters as are implied in the problems 
of ultimate Being, we cannot so much as imagine to be 
brought within the circle of our knowledge, using that term 
in any legitimate or proper sense. Now most subjects of re- 
ligious controversy are what has been, is now, or will be 
hereafter, going on behind a veil absolutely impenetrable to 
human eye,—such as the origin of the world, the Divine 
decrees, the future destiny of man, the rank and nature of 
the celestial hierarchy. Indeed, the very meaning and 
claim of a revelation is that it is a lifting or pushing 
aside of that veil by some superhuman hand, so that certain 
privileged persons can actually see and know what is beyond 
it, and then declare it to others,—apprehension of these 
facts being assumed as the most indispensable of all for 
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man’s true life and welfare, but not “verifiable” in any 
scientific sense.* They are the objects not of knowledge, 
but of faith. 

Nay, we need not go back to those unknowable and tran- 
scendent matters which were supposed to have been settled 
at Nicewa, at Chalcedon, at Dort, or at Westminster,— prob- 
lems of the Eternal Son, the Eternal Decree, the Eternal 
Destiny of Man. We have in our own day a large body of 
propositions just as positively asserted or denied, making 
fragments of what in the strictest sense is as purely a gnostic 
creed, just as incapable of any conceivable process of veri- 
fication. It is in view of these we observe that Professor 
Huxley, instead of announcing a general skepticism, draws 
up a list of specific assertions that have been flung at him 
in the way of argument, so that we may know just what 
it is he defines his agnosticism by. We need not be at 
the trouble of rehearsing his list, which is made up of 
the assumptions of his individual antagonists,— whose 
name is Legion, for they are many. But we may draw up 
a little summary of our own, which will help show how nat- 
ural and how obstinate is the habit of mind to deal with 
matters that lie out of the range of any conceivable knowl- 
edge or proof,— especially in the realm of religious thought, 
which by its very nature ever strains beyond the visible 
horizon. Take the whole Andover controversy, for exam- 
ple, on such a question as this: Is there or is there not a 
“future probation” for those who have not known Christ 
in the present life? Or such a statement as this, from 
the Congregational “creed of 1888”: that, since his resur- 
rection and ascension, Christ “carries forward his work of 
saving men, and sends the Holy Spirit to convict them of 
sin and to lead them to repentance and faith,’—a tender 
and beautiful heart-belief, doubtless, but surely the last 
thing to offer as a challenge to the critical intelligence. 
Or that elaborated scheme of conflict between God and 
Lucifer set forth twenty-seven years ago by Charles Beecher, 
a man of true religious genius, in his Redeemer and Re- 


* See the paper “ What is a Revelation?” in this Review for October, 1889. 
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deemed, as to which he says that his mind “has worked 
and struggled and agonized day and night for twenty years,” 
and remarks, incidentally, that “it is of great importance 
to obtain a full knowledge of the original heavenly empire,* 
— exactly as some men now insist on the need of a full 
“ intellectual solution of the problem of the universe.” The 
peril of this kind of assumption is nearer than some of us 
are apt to think. We remember that in 1844 one of our own 
preachers argued to his own satisfaction that the explosion 
on board the “ Princeton,” by which Secretary Upshur was 
killed, was ordered by Divine Providence so as to prevent 
the annexation of Texas, which the secretary was then plot- 
ting: surely, an awkward and bloody way of deferring the 
political crisis for only a single year! How many of us may 
have had an experience like that of Schleiermacher, who was 
implored, with agony and tears, by the widow of a young 
friend to say categorically that that friend still lived and 
loved in the world of Spirit,—his very self,—which she 
scarcely found in his assurance of that Life in God, which 
to his ardent faith was the most real of all existences! 
We have nothing to do with the truth or error of any of these 
propositions: it is even a fair question whether the grand 
enthusiasms of religious history would have been ever possi- 
ble but for the audacity that so affronts and defies the bounds 
of reason. Intelligo quia credo! The “peril” that lurks in 
them is the peril of staking our religious conviction, or any 
part of it, on assertions impossible to prove, or on ground 
which to the human mind must remain forever “ unknow- 
able,” or on the attempted solution of “ problems” which 
sober reason shows to be “ unsolvable.” 

We do not see why anybody should be afraid or angry at 
these words, awkward and ugly compounds that they are, 
when they simply point out with convenient precision where 
lie the boundaries of verifiable fact. Science is held rigidly 
within those boundaries. Religion is not; but by its two 
great wings of imagination and adoration it continually soars 


*See Christian Examiner for March, 1863, p. 277. 
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in a realm beyond them. It is the capacity for that, 
which keeps us from sitting content in a fixed and orderly 
scheme of knowledge, however intricate and expanded, and 
makes us anyway capable of the intellectual life of faith. 
“The light we have gained,” says Milton, “was given us 
not to be ever staring on, but by it to discover onward 
things more remote from our knowledge.” The religious 
life always assumes the glad possibility of realms beyond our 
sight, and (so far as we at present know) incapable of being 
scientifically proved. At the same time there are things 
of more importance yet in the life that now is, which can 
be proved, “still closing up truth to truth, ever as we find 
it”; and these, to keep our mental sanity and firm foot- 
ing for our thought, must always be sought in that rich, 
unsounded, unmeasured, unexhausted, and inexhaustible 
realm of men’s actual experience of the religious life. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


WAR WITH CRIME.* 

The “Selection of Papers by the late T. Barwick Ll. Baker,” 
and the English Country Squire by Von Holtzendorff, Professor 
of Criminal Jurisprudence, disappoint the reader in an entirely 
different way, though they unite their testimony upon a matter of 
prison reform. The forty-seven essays which follow an encyclo- 
pedic summary of Baker’s life are tedious from frequent repeti- 
tions, bear the marks of overwork, and are very insufficient in 
evidence of the result of half a century of prison reform. The 
story of an English squire’s life is charmingly told, is a picture 
of perfectly enjoyable English life, is in large part Mrs. Baker’s 
defence of her beautiful rural home. The wonder is that a tale 


* War with Crime. Selection of Papers by the late T. Barwick LI. Baker, Esq. 
Longmans & Co. 1889. 


4n English Country Squire, as sketched at Hardwick Court, Gloucestershire, by 


Professor von Holtzendorff. Translated by Rosa Gebhard. Gloucester: John 
Bellows. 
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so exquisitely told should have been left for ten years in the pri- 
vacy of an unpublished book. 

Baker himself, a college graduate, for one year Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Gloucester, a High Sheriff, a Justice of the Peace, and 
Poor Law Guardian, founder of the Social Science Congress, re- 
former of the Poor Law, and introducer of the supervision of 
prison graduates, devoted a long life to the prevention and re- 
covery of crime. 

As the Country Squire tells the story from Baker’s own lips, 
George Bengough, the youthful heir of an estate of £10,000 a 
year, offered to manage a new reformatory and put his life into 
the experiment, if Baker would only direct and oversee. There- 
upon, in 1852, a poor building was selected, and three of the 
worst criminals in London were placed in it to complete their 
sentences; and shortly after as many more accomplished thieves 
were added from Cheltenham. Bengough became their house- 
keeper and schoolmaster until his health gave way to consump- 
tion. At the end of the first year Mr. Bengough had seven- 
teen pupils. One of the boys had already been seven times com- 
mitted, felt no compunction, and was a great theatre-goer. One 
that was admitted had been eleven times convicted, yet was not 
regarded as hopeless. In 1854, Parliament was petitioned to 
establish these reform schools in Gloucestershire and the neigh- 
boring counties. Marvellous to relate, in justification of Baker’s 
grand purpose of preventing crime, in 1853 there were no regular 
boy thieves known in that region. Cheltenham, with its popula- 
tion of two hundred thousand, had fifty-three boy criminals in 
1856; four years after, there were barely fourteen. Vagrancy, 
too, had been restrained. There had been a decrease of six thou- 
sand juvenile offences yearly. In all the western counties the 
supply of young criminals seemed to have ceased. The police 
supervision, which he introduced and watched over as long as 
he lived, had an immense influence in two ways: it helped the 
boys in getting work when they graduated, and warned them 
if they got lazy and began to loaf about the alehouses. He 
claimed for himself no originality, but “a donkey-like” patience 
as he termed it. From 1859 to 1876, he “tormented” thirty dif- 
ferent journals with the papers in this volume of Selections and 
others in the same spirit. He obtained a hearing wherever it 
was possible. He never gave the indifferent any peace. His 
generous hospitality, his winning manners, his entire self-devo- 
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tion, gave him unexpected help. When he submitted his extraor- 
dinary proposals to the Gloucester Court of Assizes, of a ten 
days’ imprisonment for the first juvenile offence, on bread and 
water with hard labor, and constant supervision when they were 
discharged, with a longer and definite term for the second offence 
and penal servitude for the third, they were accepted at once. 
His well-grounded argument was that profound and earnest 
desire to reform would last through a brief confinement with 
plain food and hard labor; but that, when month after month 
elapsed in the company of hardened offenders, the work of self- 
restoration was abandoned, conscience became paralyzed, remorse 
was laughed away, a criminal career was accepted for life. 
When the usual term of imprisonment was assigned by a judge 
who took no pains to ascertain whether it was a first offence, but 
only adapted his sentence to the magnitude of the crime, the con- 
finement of years in an unnatural condition, with a repulsive task 
until his whole system was weakened, then discharging him with 
little chance of employment and the seeming necessity of prac- 
tising a cheat upon his employer, it could not be expected to 
work well for the individual or the community. Insisting upon 
it that the punishment of a criminal was nothing but an expense 
and an evil (beyond its possible check on the commission of 
farther crime), he held, in the second place, that retaliation is 
not a practical, desirable, or philosophical guide for the justice, 
being difficult for the judge and incomprehensible by the culprit ; 
third, that, were “tit for tat” the desired end, all the previous 
circumstances ought to be understood; fourth, that to influence 
the criminal class, who are ignorant and weak-minded, the system 
must be so plain as to be beyond danger of being misunderstood ; 
fifth, that, if the Gloucester system were introduced through Eng- 
land, we should see the gradual extinction of the skilled thief. 
Probably in no other country could the police have done their 
best for his success. Certainly, his idea of their duty as being 
the prevention, not the detection of crime, was a novelty. A 
police officer, he ever maintained, was the true friend of the man 
who, having fallen perhaps through dissipation, was now striving 
to regain his character. “Should the officer find,” he says, “that 
I have hired a butler who is a professed burglar, he would de- 
serve dismissal if he did not inform me of the fact. But I have 
been for years in the habit of sending out boys from my reform- 
atory, and putting them under the charge of the police where 
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they go to work; and, in three cases out of four, I have found 
the police watch them most kindly and carefully,— often being 
better friends than their own relatives. And I say this not only 
of my own county, but in nearly all parts of England I have 
the same consideration where criminals are put directly under 
their charge.” 

Baker’s object, it will be seen, was not to avenge a wrong, but 
to prevent its perpetuation; not merely to reclaim the fallen, 
but to save others from falling, and thus keep cities from becom- 
ing hot-beds of crime. The Prussian Professor of Criminal Juris- 
prudence was particularly struck by the cheerful industry, the 
robust health, and expressive countenances of the Baker boys,— 
so different from the cadaverous features and despairing looks of 
young shoemakers in city prisons. He seems to accept Baker’s 
statement of the wonderful success of his scheme, attested as it 
was by monthly reports of nearly every graduate for a term of 
years, and by such facts as the decrease of commitments in 
Gloucester from 48 per annum to 14; in Bristol, from 110 to 2; 
and in Norfolk, Hants, Berks, from unmanageable numbers to a 
figure below what the most sanguine had thought possible. Of 
the 648 poor-law unions in England and Wales, 518 made an 
advance in the suppression of vagrancy. 

An English admiral’s remark to a promising officer who had 
committed some grave offence was very suggestive to Baker: 
“I am sorry to be obliged to tell you you have lost my confi- 
dence.” “Admiral Yelverton, you are right. If you desire, I 
will ask my discharge, although my whole future would be de- 
stroyed.” “Sir,” replied the admiral, “I do not desire your dis- 
charge. I only ask that you regain my confidence.” “I over- 
estimate, perhaps,” said Baker, “the value of this answer; but it 
is a most noble one. It gives a direction to the path we should 
follow, in order to reduce to the lowest minimum such a melan- 
choly, expensive, degrading, unbusiness-like device as the depri- 
vation of liberty. We tell the criminal he has atoned for his 
wrong-doing: this is simply false; for, as soon as he is dis- 
charged, his real punishment begins. Wherever he makes him- 
self known, he is repulsed with mutual distrust. In prison, he 
was not able to regain the forfeited confidence of society. Thus 
arises the incessant struggle of the resentment of the culprit and 
the invincible distrust of the public. We ought to tell the crimi- 
nal plainly that he must first regain this lost confidence, and 
show him how he can regain it.” 
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To this brief notice of a most interesting experiment we add 
a few words suggested by some years’ experience in teaching and 
preaching at a Massachusetts prison and a Middlesex house of 
correction. When the Cambridge divinity students established, 
as we believe, the first prison library in America, and a convict 
came up on his graduation to declare to us that the gift of these 
books assured them for the first time that our Sunday visits were 
from real sympathy, then we felt how hard it was to do even a 
little good. The prison officials did not cherish that inextin- 
zuishable hope which would make the prison atmosphere vitaliz- 
ing. They were there to prevent these thieves and burglars from 
doing any farther harm to society. Their function was repression, 
not inspiration. They were not men who had taken up their task 
in Christ’s spirit: some of them were mere political hacks. They 
did not listen to us when we spoke of the convict’s restoration 
to society. Nothing in their education had quickened pity for 
the fallen. When a criminal was leaving them, they would 
jestingly assure him that his room would be ready whenever he 
wanted to come back. If he promised never to return, they 
generally laughed in his face. When Mike Dunn left Sing Sing 
Prison, for instance, the warden said, “ We shall see you back in 
six weeks.” Dunn answered, “ By the grace of God, I shall never 
enter another prison.” He would not have kept his promise, had 
not a Mrs. Barney, now conducting a broom factory for discharged 
juvenile rogues in Detroit, seen him in distress at the difficulty 
of earning honest bread, taken him to her house, given him work, 
and changed his life for the future. 

Now, the police and all who have to do with criminals are 
changing for the better, are getting ready to help them up and 
on, are by and by, instead of warning people against those who 
are trying to recover, to be willing to lend a helping hand when- 
ever a Barwick Baker shall appear. Boston has more than its 
proportion of policemen,— gentlemanly and kind-hearted we 
have generally found them,—so that, were the community to 
look to them for help in prevention of juvenile crime, a better 
day might dawn upon us: there would not be more than seventy 
thousand “jail-birds” in the United States; certainly, not two 
hundred thousand professional criminals. 

This prison mission from Cambridge, I think, was most anxious 
about the conduct of their pupils when they returned to a society 
which had woven so many temptations around their feet, but had 
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not begun to remove any. Then there was no provision for 
giving them employment on their discharge, no friendly door 
to give them welcome, no hopeful voice to cheer them up the 
narrow way. This was only the beginning of the struggle. And 
those who were willing to fall into the hands of the wretches 
(who were often waiting round the next corner) were soon 
within prison-walls again, more indifferent to the shame and 
more despairing of the future than before. If they crept into 
some factory, an over-zealous officer exposed their past career, 
and drove them forth to starve or steal. Now, it is understood 
that, where a young fellow is doing his best, the supervisor shall 
advise, cheer, and befriend him, so that Gladstone’s words may 
be realized, “It is the duty of the law to make it as easy as 
possible for every man to do right and as hard as possible for 
every man to do wrong.” 

The highest rate of success reported anywhere is eighty-five 
per cent., at Mettray (France), where M. Berteller’s system of 
detecting a discharged prisoner by the minute record of many 
physical peculiarities which are unchangeable establishes a man’s 
identity beyond question. When this same identification is in- 
troduced throughout our country, we shall be able to decide 
among our endlessly varied penitentiaries what are worthy of 
universal support and what demand abolition as breeding-places 
of crime. 

The new principle of indefinite sentence — that is, of lessening 
the term of confinement according to the good conduct of the 
prisoner —is obtaining favor at home and abroad. If the main 
fact of this excellent behavior is the taking heartily to hard 
labor, so that industrious habits are established beyond a doubt, 
this will work wonders for a man’s success; for nothing (as Bar- 
wick Baker declared) fortifies a man’s principles like cheerful, 
productive labor: no compliance with prison regulations, which 
generally win official favor, can do anything like it to establish 
strength of purpose and energy of action. 

The other, the severer part of this indefinite punishment sys- 
tem, which determines that a criminal must not be discharged 
while he is certain to be a fresh curse to the community, is 
nothing but common sense. It is neither kind to the man nor 
just to the community that a thief or burglar, having added to 
his accomplishments a little reading and arithmetic, should be 
let loose to prey upon the public with increased ability. We do 
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not turn out insane patients to burn or murder while their evil 
instinct is at its height. If kind treatment cannot teach them 
self-government, we keep them out of harm’s way; and, if they 
die so, a grand service has been wisely rendered, and their true 
friends will bless us more than words can tell. Besides, is it not 
reasonably sure that, if the criminal’s return to society means his 
enlistment on the side of moral reform, the motto, “Once a crim- 
inal, always a criminal,” will be forgotten? It will no longer 
require self-sacrifice to help every prodigal son in his return to 
the Father’s house. 

The December number of the Yorum proves that the principal 
cause of the growth of crime in the United States, and the im- 
perative call for government protection, is the annual immigra- 
tion of a host of foreign criminals, as well as of paupers, idiots, 
and insane. In 1881, Senator Morrill laid before Congress a bill 
to guard our country from being oppressed by the overflow of 
British and European workhouses, asylums, and prisons. The 
laws intended for our protection are utterly insufficient and 
shamefully evaded. Two wealthy immigration societies resist 
and defeat all our defensive measures. A late report of the 
Commissioners of Charity and Corrections of New York City 
shows that, while only 30 per cent. of the whole population are 
foreign, the criminal immigrants make 65 per cent. of the crim- 
inal population of the city. A similar report comes from the 
Massachusetts Female Reformatory in 1880,— more than 48 per 
cent. were aliens in fact, and more than 81 per cent. were chil- 
dren of foreigners. In the proportion of crime among the differ- 
ent nations on the Castle Garden lists, Ireland shows three times 
as much as Germany, and surpasses every other nationality. This 
excess seems to be well understood in England; for Professor 
Levi’s statement in his estimate of the “Indictable and Summary 
Offences in England and Wales” is that the proportion of crimi- 
nals to each thousand of population in France is more than 19, 
in England more than 27, in Scotland 41, and in Ireland 51. 

Then we have overwhelming testimony from foreign consuls, 
from American Commissioners, and from a special Committee of 
Congress, to prove that persistent measures are at work to empty 
the excess of British crime on our shores. So far from content- 
ing themselves with the large amount absorbed in the annual 
exodus, Edmond Stephenson, an American Commissioner of 
Immigration, detected a regular weekly shipment of the most 
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worthless at Erris, on the eastern coast of Ireland, a parish priest 
in that neighborhood and a prominent merchant confessing the 
custom. This systematic effort to burden our institutions with 
foreign misery and despair was protested against by our govern- 
ment in 1884 without effect, English officials having been making 
small weekly criminal deliveries in Texas for some time. 

The United States Investigating Committee reported an ex- 
cellent bill, requiring the neighboring American consul to ex- 
amine every proposed emigrant before granting him that 
certificate of good character which should enable him to land 
on our shores; but moneyed interests defeated the measure, not- 
withstanding the cry of all our institutions for deliverance from 
hordes of the helpless, worthless, depraved, and desperate cast 
upon us from the slums of the Old World. Senator Morrill 
said but the naked truth in the Senate chamber,— that we hold 
a tempting portion of the world, and our doors are open to all 
who come with clean hands; but we must refuse hospitality to 
all alien maniacs, mendicants, and miscreants. Our country must 
refuse to be coerced to support weak, hungry, and vile outcasts 
from hospitals, prisons, and poorhouses, landed here not only 
to stay themselves, but to transmit hereditary taints to the third 
and fourth generation. 

F. W. Hottanp. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


REAL AND IDEAL. 


The fine arts considered as a whole may be imagined as the 
terms of a proportion, in which music is to literature as archi- 
tecture is to sculpture and painting. Music and literature are 
immaterial arts, which we apprehend primarily through the sense 
of hearing; architecture, painting, and sculpture are material 
arts, which we apprehend by the sense of sight. Fine archi- 
tecture has often been compared to frozen music, and poems to 
pictures in verse. Architecture and music appeal to our love of 
order, proportion, harmony, and variation; literature, sculpture, 
and painting impress us by the representation of human life in its 
most important phases. The first terms of this proportion deal 
with general conceptions so subtle, vague, and recondite as almost 
to defy mental analysis; the last terms deal with particular in- 
stances, so clear and well defined as commonly to require no ex- 
planation. 

If, however, we consider the fine arts in relation to their sub- 
ject-matter, we find that sculpture is closely related to archi- 
tecture, painting to sculpture, literature to painting, and music to 
literature. In this scheme, architecture and music occupy the 
extremes, as the most material and immaterial of the arts; and, 
if we separate the others into such subdivisions as statuary, bas- 
relief, fresco and oil painting, crayon drawing, history, fiction, 
epic, dramatic, and lyric poetry, we have a series as closely con- 
nected as the links of a chain. In the Gothic cathedrals we can 
see how sculpture springs to life out of architectural decoration: 
the incised outline of fresco painting brings it very close to in- 
cised bas-relief work;* and the opera, with the songs which are 
its accompaniment, closes the gap between literature and music. 
There appears to be a rather sharp break between painting and 
literature; but this is physical rather than intellectual,— the 
sudden break between sight and hearing,—and, as soon as we 
think of it, the circle becomes complete again. Some of Ruskin’s 
descriptions of pictures and scenery surpass any pen-and-ink 


*It were difficult to say whether the painting on Greek vases has more the charac- 
teristics of sculpture or the Gates of Ghiberti those of painting. 
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drawings. Architecture was the first and music the last of the 
arts to attain a consistent development, so that it seems as if 
there had been a kind of progress here from the visible to the 
invisible. 

Literature, again, is divided into two important classes,— prose 
and poetry. Of these, poetry is the earlier and more genuine. 
A mere narrative of facts, like the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, has no 
value as literature; nor have the numerous works of fiction which 
one gathers along the seacoast in summer, unless they happen to 
be something more than a rehearsal of imaginary events. Other 
accounts of Charles XII. may be more correct than Voltaire’s ; 
but his is the most celebrated because of its rare artistic merit. 
In fact, if prose is to enter into the list of the fine arts, it must 
borrow from poetry one or more of its characteristics, either 
elegance, humor, imagination, or some other quality. On this 
account, the best prose writers are eithers poets also, like Gold- 
smith, or, like Plato and Carlyle, have attempted poetry in their 
youth. Now, prose is in its nature realistic. People speak to 
each other in prose, and describe each other’s actions in prose. 
The very form of poetry, on the contrary, is an ideal. Priam 
and Achilles did not converse with each other in hexameters, as 
Homer represents them; and an accidental rhyme in our modern 
drawing-rooms sometimes tangles the thread of conversation. 
Poetry is therefore not an exact reproduction of life, but some- 
thing different from that. “Art,” says Goethe, “is called by that 
name in order to distinguish it from nature”; and yet Goethe is 
the poet of nature, if there ever was one. It is rather a reproduc- 
tion of life with the co-ordinates transposed. Poetry is properly 
the art of versification, as architecture is that of building, and 
sculpture that of carving; but what people commonly mean by 
the word “poetic” is the ideal. We say that a scene, a statue, a 
picture, or a piece of music is poetic when it contains this ele- 
ment. A man is said to have a poetic nature when ideality is a 
prominent trait in his composition. It is not requisite that he 
should be a poet: he may be a merchant or a cavalry officer. It 
may be noticed, also, that poetic is often used to designate per- 
fection of a high order, but rarely, if ever, that of a low order. 
We think of the night as poetic, but not of the day, because the 
former speaks more to the imagination. 

This division of the arts into the real and the ideal runs 
through them all, though it is nowhere else indicated so definitely 
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as in literature. Religious architecture has always been of an 
ideal sort, from the temple of Karnak to Trinity Church in 
Boston. The spires and minarets of the European cathedrals 
are supposed to exemplify the heavenward aspirations of Chris- 
tian faith, and the rock temples of India make also a profound 
impression of religious solemnity. The Parthenon was the crown- 
ing glory of Hellas, and has never been excelled. Greek sculpt- 
ure was an ideal, as all religious sculpture must be. The so- 
called Greek profile was ideal, as one can see from an examina- 
tion of their portrait busts and statues. Mithridates of Pontus 
appears to have had a profile of this kind, and perhaps also Alci- 
biades; but it is doubtful if they were more common among the 
Greeks than among Americans of the present day. Italian 
sculpture was also of a strongly ideal cast, until it degenerated 
into the grotesque; while French sculpture, the best of the 
present century, is quite as forcibly realistic. English and Amer- 
ican sculpture is, for the most part, neither one nor the other; 
but Crawford’s statue of Beethoven is a fine example of ideal 
treatment in bronze. 

In regard to painting, it may be said that in no other art are 
the real and ideal so conspicuous and clearly defined. Nothing 
can be more literal than pictures of the old Dutch school, or less 
so than the Italian. Direr, the greatest German master, occu- 
pies a peculiar position ; for he was no less realistic in his treat- 
ment than ideal in his conception of a subject. In music, it 
is more difficult to make this distinction; but the poetic element 
is certainly strongest in Beethoven, and scarcely perceptible in 
Gounod. Neither are the lines sharply drawn in literature itself. 
There is realistic poetry, though not very much of it, and, as 
already intimated, a large amount of idealism in prose. The 
true romance, like Hawthorne’s Marble Faun, is always ideal, 
and so also the romantic novel, if the romance in it is of a genuine 
kind. Works of humor are properly ideal, if the humor, as in 
Don Quixote, is high comedy, but must be classed as realistic if 
the humor is of low comedy, like Rabelais, or burlesque, like 
Mark Twain. These are truths so plain that they require no ar- 
gument to support them. 

What, then, is this ideal which is so closely connected with 
art in all its different phases? Nothing more than the plan 
which the wise man makes in the morning for his day’s work, 
nothing but the image of his vase which hovers before the mind 
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of the potter as he turns his wheel. It is only this, and yet this 
is something of the highest import. Without it, civilization 
would be impossible. For, if we go back to the true genesis of 
human life, what was the first word spoken but an image of 
something in the mind of the speaker, brought forth in the in- 
spiration of the moment? “In the beginning was the Word” ; 
and what more likely than that it was Elohim, Dyaus, or Zeus,— 
now the French Dieu,— a recognition of that Power above, from 
which man has no escape? Were not the oldest hieroglyphics 
all pictures, and very forcible ones, too, from which our alphabet 
is descended? Each letter was originally an ideal, now crystal- 
lized and made a dummy of, but with its former power and 
beauty still latent in it. There are no records, except in lan- 
guage perhaps, how humanity struggled on through unknown 
eras, with this vision constantly before it of something better than 
itself ; how often it was led astray in pursuit of false ideals, and 
returned again through the inevitable chastisement of those who 
offend the universal laws; or how many nameless heroes strug- 
gled, fought, and perished for the advancement of the race, until 
we come to Moses and Homer, with whom civilization may be 
said to have fairly begun. These are the two greatest names of 
that Eocene period, in themselves, perhaps, equal to any who 
have since been born; and one was a lawgiver, and the other a 
poet. Each was the perfected type of an idealist. 

It is one of the materialistic tendencies of the present period 
for jurists to ridicule legal principles as glittering generalities, 
and attempt to derive the elements of law from a sense of utility 
rather than from a sense of justice in mankind. It remained for 
the Anglo-Saxon race to invent a utilitarian philosophy: there 
was no such sect among the Greeks or among the old Roman 
founders of jurisprudence. The sense of justice is the highest of 
human attributes; for through it we obtain the proof of immor- 
tality, and the completion of our too fragmentary life on earth. 
It is this ideal of right which Michel Angelo has expressed on the 
countenance of his statue of Moses, and which he has rendered 
more striking by contrast with its huge physique. So, some 
centuries later than Moses, an Indian prince retires to the depths 
of the forest to meditate upon a plan by which mankind might 
become better than he found them. The ten commandments 
formed the basis of Hebrew law, and many of the enactments 
now in force among European nations are derived from them. 
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The laws of the New England colonies in regard to a strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath may be traced directly to the fifth chapter 
of Deuteronomy. Some less conspicuous hero-moralist, no doubt, 
long forgotten perhaps in Cicero’s time, stood in the background 
of the Twelve Tables and Numa Pompilius. Civil law, however, 
has only a negative character. It forms a system of ideal limita- 
tions within which human nature can have free play. It serves 
as the framework of the house we live in, for which art supplies 
the furniture and decoration. Moses made a rough subjective 
sketch of the ideal man. Homer painted such types of human 
excellence that they served as models for the Greco-Roman 
world until the two streams of Aryan and Semitic culture were 
united in Christianity. 

Dr. Harris defines art as logic expressed in form. This state- 
ment is, however, too concentrated to be easily intelligible. It 
would not be true if we are to understand by logic merely the 
investigation of syllogisms; but, if we are to accept it in a 
broader sense, as the science of thought, comprising the whole 
range of our mental reflections, the definition is correct, and 
we shall have to take logic in this way, if it is to have any prac- 
tical application. Are not the decisions which a mature man 
makes every day based upon the whole experience of his past’ 
life? Is not he the minor premise himself, with infinite conclu- 
sions before him? 

“ Betwixt two worlds life hovers like a star,” appears to be true 
also of our reasoning faculty. 

And what are these words which the reasoning faculty makes 
use of but pictures, originally? Logic might be defined as art 
expressed in reason: in the beginning, art, language, and thought 
would seem to have been united.* Such a mind as Homer’s or 
Dante’s is like a magnificent picture-gallery, through which the 
soul moves in contemplation. Reasoning is to art what a rule in 
grammar or arithmetic is to the example that illustrates it. The 
rule is taken from the example; but, if it is rational, and not 
empirical, the rule has also an independent existence. We under- 
stand the example more readily than the rule, because our minds 
are more accustomed to dealing with pictures (called in this 
instance concrete objects) than with abstract ideas. After all, it 
is not the objects themselves which form our cognitions, but such 
mental pictures of them as we are capable of making for our- 


*The mental image, however, must have preceded any external expression of it. 
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selves. A granite ledge forms in the geologist and the landscape 
painter two totally different conceptions. So the word “man” to 
a young child and a mature woman sounds differently enough. 
The best works of art are all founded upon some important philo- 
sophical truth. It must be this which draws us toward them so 
strongly. Murillo’s Magdalen is a type of the mental reaction 
which is certain to follow the indulgence of an unreasonable wish. 
It is of little moment whether the desire be a physical or spirit- 
ual one: it may even be the divulgence of truth before its time. 
Goethe’s ballad of the “ Erl-king,” often called the finest of minor 
poems, instructs us that the tender minds of children require 
protection as well as their bodies. An idle myth causes the death 
of a boy even in the arms of his father. This is an ideal of the 
common tragedy of childhood; and only those who remember 
the sufferings of that period can appreciate its pathos, Aristotle 
analyzed the Greek drama so closely that it seems as if little were 
left to the genius of the poet; and modern German Aesthetikers 
have treated “ Hamlet,” the “Last Judgment,” the “ Sistine Ma- 
donna,” and other great works, in the same manner. 

Ruskin tells the story of a little girl who was left alone in his 
kitchen while pies were making, and, when the cook returned, she 
found her soft pastry cut into figures resembling birds and mice. 
This, the art critic thinks, must have been the origin of sculpture. 
So it may have been, but not of sculpture as one of the arts. In 
one of the caves of south-east France, among the bones and 
utensils of the early Celtic period, there was found a flat piece of 
limestone, on which had been incised the figure of a mammoth. 
The delineation was evidently a truthful one, as could be seen 
from the long mane and scimetar-curved tusks which we know 
those animals to have possessed; but we do not dignify this or 
the pastry mice by the name of art. It may be called so ina 
secondary sense: it was art perhaps to the Celtic who chiselled it, 
but to us it is only a valuable relic. It is properly not a picture, 
but a sketch. Among forty young pupils in drawing or painting 
there may be a dozen who can make good sketches, but only 
three or four who will ever create a picture. The artist must 
either transfer his own mind into his subject or he must imitate 
nature with such skill as to excite our admiration. The former 
is called ideal, the latter realistic art. Letit be noticed, however, 
that even in the most realistic of all art, the representation of 
animal life, it is the human skill that we value chiefly. Realistic 
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art began with the picture of the mammoth (or something 
similar) ; ideal art, with portraits of gods. 

Carlyle says of Schiller what is equally true of himself, that 
art was with him an inspired function, and the artist a priest and 
prophet also, The hymns of the Rig-Veda compose the earliest 
literature that has come down to us, and the idols and temples of 
upper Egypt are the most ancient remains of sculpture and archi- 
tecture. In the days when kings were shepherds of the people, 
art and religion could not be distinguished one from the other. 
The Homeric hymns are simple tales of the Greek divinities. The 
Book of Job is the first and finest of all romances. What does 
Homer sing for, but to show that the destinies of men are or- 
dained by the Immortals? There are many realistic passages in 
Homer, such as no French or Russian writer has ever equalled in 
accuracy; but it is doubtful if even Count Tolstoi could discover 
any realism in the Vedas. Those archaic sages cared little for 
things of earth. Their imaginations, vast and lofty as the 
Himalayas, pierced the heavens and brought back tidings of a 
world above, half articulate mutterings of a deathless life be- 
yond the everlasting snows. They recounted the great phenom- 
ena of nature in metaphors more enigmatic than nature itself. 
Neither does Egyptian art appear more realistic than Sanskrit 
literature. Huge statues carved from granite and solid pyramids 
of stone are an ideal of strength and durability. The sculptors 
and architects of the Nile valley, like the Vedic poets, were 
filled with a sense of eternity; and it is this which their works 
represent to us. They belonged to the age of Saturn, which 
may have been no fiction, but referred to this period. Assyria, 
which was only a political nation, produced nothing to be com- 
pared with them. Those rigid statues, with the arms fastened to 
their sides, were not made according to the laws of anatomy ; but 
they possess, what nineteenth century sculpture decidedly lacks, 
from Canova to Bartholdi, true dignity of style and character. 
It is this we are impressed by quite as much as by their antiquity. 
In the sphinx the Egyptians created an ideal which is among our 
most familiar conceptions. 

Serious reflection upon what is grand, eternal, and awe-inspir- 
ing is a holy and elevating occupation, but it is not human. It 
even has a tendency to make men cold and inhuman. To be 
high-minded and at the same time warm-hearted is one of the 
most diffieult problems of life. The Egyptian respect for death 
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opened the door to Hebrew and Hellenic perception of an im- 
mortal life; but that could only be fully attained by a thorough 
respect for human nature. All nations of men have possessed a 
dim sense of immortality; but that is not like Plato’s clear con- 
sciousness of it, nor the perfect confidence in a future state which 
illumined the life of Christ. Egyptian art was attained by a dis- 
regard of humanity which appears to us monstrous. Thousands 
of lives were sacrificed in building the tomb of one person. 
Likewise, in India, the gods were everything, and men were 
nothing. In mankind the finite and the infinite are united to- 
gether. It was right and necessary that the infinite portion 
should be first considered; but the other also has all-important 
claims. A soul without a body may be valuable elsewhere ; but 
there is no place for it in this world. Our thoughts may soar 
above the clouds; but our feet are rooted to the soil and partake 
of its nature. It may be compared to the infinite, as a bow- 
string is to the bow. The bow-string does not send the arrow, 
but neither could the arrow be sent without it. The right con- 
sideration in art of man’s finite quality is called realism; and, in 
truth, the right consideration of it is not more common than the 
right consideration of man’s spiritual quality. There has been 
no really great artist without both of them. Plato has been 
called the idealist, and Aristotle the realist; but Plato was only 
somewhat more ideal than Aristotle, and Aristotle somewhat 
more realistic than Plato. Plato, however, was much the better 
artist of the two. Goethe styled himself an idealist-utilitarian. 

This reconciliation of the real and ideal first found expression 
in the warm sunlight of Homer’s genius. An English commenta- 
tor has described him as “that savage with the lively eye”; but 
Homer knew what true civilization is better than that. The 
falcon is a very intelligent bird, and has the finest of all eyes; 
but a falcon could not write a line of poetry. Homer must have 
been a good observer; and, if it be true that he was blind, he 
must have lived vigorously and witnessed some stirring events 
before he became so. But Dawes, the astronomer who discovered 
land and water on the planet Mars, was also a good observer, and 
yet we do not hear of his writing poetry. Behind the falcon eye 
there must have been a memory trained to preserve the most 
delicate impressions, an intellect capable of arranging and corre- 
lating these according to the mysterious rules of art, a reasoning 
faculty which divines correctly the motives of men from their 
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actions, a musical nature eager to express its happiness in song, 
a love of beauty, order, and virtue, the keenest sympathy with 
the joys, sufferings, passions, with even the faults of mankind, 
and, better than all, a clear consciousness of the spiritual in man 
and that in mortal life which seems to mock our own. If those 
are the qualities of a savage, let us have more such Homeric sav- 
ages. If he had been merely a good observer, that alone would 
have raised him above the rank of a savage, the best of whom 
have an eye for little besides their physical needs; but to be no 
more than that would also have placed him in the class of real- 
istic imitators,— what no true Greek ever was,—and his work 
would be of value now only as a record of the life and manners 
of his time. 

Homer saw life illuminated from within, as in Giorgione’s 
paintings. He felt that there was a meaning in it which was 
better than itself. He did not perceive the immortality of 
the soul in the sense of Plato and Socrates; but he knew, 
like the Vedic poets, that there is an enduring life, and he 
discovered further that it is possible to live this life on earth. 
Achilles is the impersonation of this idea, and through this 
Homer also remains immortal to us. Achilles is about to 
draw his sword on Agamemnon when Pallas Athene seizes 
him by the yellow hair: he recognizes the goddess by her 
dazzling eyes, and the blade goes rattling back into its sheath.* 
What is Pallas Athene but divine wisdom, restraining the pas- 
sions of men, and instructing them how they may become better 
than they are? Homer also had met the goddess face to face, 
and learned from her the same wisdom that Moses learned in 
the desert and Shakespeare on the dreamy banks of Avon. Con- 
scious of the wonderful gifts she had bestowed on him, he 
entered on the mission of his life with modesty and reverence. 
“Sing, O muse,” he begins with, for he is aware that it is not 
himself in any finite sense that can achieve so grand an enter- 
prise. He must seek aid continually from above. So the Iliad 
and the Odyssey became a bible to all Hellenic nations,— not a 
religious bible so much as an art-bible, which, indeed, was the 
sort best suited to the genius of that race. There is enough 





*This is only the story of Theodore Parker and the tortoise in a different dress. 
Parker, when a small boy, came upon a tortoise in the Lexington meadows, and was 


going to strike it, but his arm was arrested by an impulse which he could not 
understand. 


10 
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impure mythology in them, but also many passages of the purest 
religious character; and the famous prayer of Ajax, ‘“‘Give us 
light, O Zeus, and then destroy us if thou wilt, but destroy us 
not in the darkness,” has a deep significance which every spirit- 
ual-minded person will recognize. 

Thus we see the typical artist as an idealist. Homer chose his 
subjects from an ideal past, in order to hold before his contem- 
poraries the picture of an ideal future. He represented the 
Greeks of his time as they were, so far as was essential to their 
appearing human, and as they ought to be, to such extent as he 
could conceive of their improvement. With a just sense of 
reality, he neither attempted to recall an imaginary age of univer- 
sal peace and happiness, nor did he look forward to a socialistic 
Utopia. He passed by the manners and fashions of his own time, 
which he knew would change with the next generation, and 
portrayed such traits of human nature as are invariable, unfailing. 
Thus his characters are at once individual and universal. His 
women are more feminine, more charming, and more lovable than 
those of the less ideal Mibelungen, written two thousand years 
later; and in his heroes Homer presented his countrymen with 
such examples of manliness, piety, and self-devotion that one can 
hardly believe that without these models Xerxes could have been 
driven back to Asia. His divinities are, with the exception of 
Zeus, the forces of nature humanized. This is, no doubt, the 
genesis of that pantheistic tendency in poets to give a living per- 
sonality to inanimate objects. Indeed, this is the mark of the true 
poet, if there is one. Homer’s Zeus, however, is elevated above 
this divine naturalism, a genuine Deity and friendly arbiter in 
the affairs of men. He represents the spirit of justice tempered 
with mercy,— an ideal Homer, the cloud-compeller who lifts care 
from the soul and warms the hearts of his hearers. We know 
that Buonarotti considered art a sacred vocation; and so it has 
ever been to men of heroic nature. 

It is the proper business of the artist to represent the real 
with the ideal shining through it.* A beautiful instance of this 
is the return of Ulysses to Ithaca, asleep after his twenty years’ 
absence. Another is the last meeting of Hector and Androm- 
ache, repeated afterwards by Gustavus in the Thirty Years’ 
War. The whole Odyssey is an ideal of the hardships and 


*A remark of D. A. Wasson’s. 
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reverses of a prudent and sagacious man on his way through life. 
But there are in Homer purely realistic passages, sufficiently dry 
and accurate to satisfy the most prosaic mind. The catalogue of 
Grecian ships in the Iliad must have been more interesting to 
the ancients than it is to us, though it possesses still a kind of 
scientific value. In the combats of his heroes, the gods frequently 
interfere,— what the Puritans call divine providence,— but other- 
wise they are terribly realistic. Hector’s death-wound is just 
above the collar-bone, “ but the wind-pipe was not severed, so 
that he was still able to speak.” It is said that all the death- 
wounds he describes are in mortal parts of the body; and he 
never commits such errors as Desdemona’s coming to life and 
dying again after she had once been smothered. No doubt, like 
ZEschylus, he was a stout fighter himself. The tactics of Achilles 
are similar to those of Napoleon at Austerlitz. For a piece of 
the very finest realism, never since equalled, take the description 
of the games celebrated in honor of Patroclus, and compare it 
with that of the shield of Achilles, not only an ideal, but an 
impossible work; then say if one is more impressive than the 
other. Homer understood perfectly the value of realism,— in- 
deed, there is no good literature without it,—but also that its 
place in art is a subordinate one, that it exists not for itself alone, 
but as a foundation upon which divine harmonies or heaven- 
piercing spires may be sustained. He is the first and one of the 
best examples of the complete reconciliation of the real and 
ideal; but fifty others in all branches of art, as well as among 
statesmen, philosophers, and ministers of the gospel, might have 
been selected to prove the same point. Lord Bacon — lawyer, 
courtier, and scientific investigator — was filled to the brim with 
ideality. Napoleon also had his share of it. When his field- 
marshals were once discussing the problem of creation, he pointed 
to the stars and said, “You may talk, gentlemen, but look up 
there and tell me who made all that!” 


Frank P. Stearns. 
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IN MEMORIAM W. F. A. 


Drep in Madison, Wisconsin, December ninth, William Francis 
Allen, professor of history in the State University, at the age of 
fifty-nine. 

Just what service has been rendered by this modest Christian 
scholar to the university, the community, and the church which 
he served for twenty-two years, will be told next month by two 
of his nearest friends and associates, who possessed his entire 
confidence and esteem. But the editor of this Review appeals to 
the indulgence of his readers, in view of the great personal loss 
which suddenly deprives him not only of a younger brother, but 
of his nearest intellectual companion of these many years, while 
he recalls a few personal traits and incidents to which no one, 
it may be, is in a position to testify so well. 

When a child, I do not suppose that any one ever thought of 
my brother as precocious, though (as it usually does) the scholar’s 
vocation clearly showed itself in him as early as five or six. In 
fact, his intellectual maturity was of slow growth, and he was 
twenty-six when he took his first permanent position, as classical 
instructor in a private school. His boyhood would have been 
described as grave and gentle rather than robust; and he would 
be remembered as one whose candid soul repelled evil (to copy 
Goethe’s phrase) as a duck’s back sheds water,— while those in- 
evitable touches leave with most of us a stain that seems, it may 
be, only skin-deep, but costs the pain of half a lifetime before they 
are quite washed out. But he certainly lacked neither vigor nor 
cheer: his interest in the people and affairs of his native town 
was healthy and keen; and afterwards, in Géttingen, he delighted 
his companions by throwing in fair wrestle (which he had 
learned on the village green) an English visitor rejoicing in his 
strength, who had ventured to jeer at the lack of manly sports 
in our Yankee schools. He was, for that day, rather late in col- 
lege, graduating at twenty-one, above medium rank, but not 
among the first. But he was not personally ambitious, and he 
had a noble and distinguished group of classmates, among whom 
the intimacy through life has been uncommonly strong, affection- 
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ate, and tenacious. Few can have been more deeply indebted, 
or in more ways, to college companionship. 

A life of three years, after leaving college, as private tutor in 
a New York family of rare intelligence and refinement added a 
phase of experience which in the large variety of posts he has 
since filled proved of great value to the country-bred youth. 
A natural diffidence was absorbed (so to speak) in that unob- 
truding suavity of manner which remained characteristic of him. 
In particular, however, it was of service in giving him the leisure 
—from lack of which many of us suffer through our lives— of 
weighing with great deliberation his convictions, purposes, and 
capacities, so as to lay out clearly his plan of life. His choice 
would have been the study of theology and the Christian minis- 
try; but the theological temper was less tolerant among us then 
than now, liberalism was still weathering the raw air of contro- 
versy, and he gave up the thought, reluctantly,— partly, perhaps, 
because he doubted his aptitude for the hardiness of public 
speech, but chiefly because his honest thought was too “radical” 
to suit that temper which he would neither conciliate nor assail. 
He had, as I remember, serious thoughts of the law, which shaped 
his reading for a time; but he had neither the forensic ardor nor 
the vigor of eyesight (slightly impaired by illness in childhood) 
to justify in his own view his choice of that arduous profession. 
And it was distinctly with the feeling that he accepted some- 
thing less than his first or perhaps his second choice, that he told 
me his decision to make a vocation of classical and historical 
study, which, he modestly thought, might make a useful and a 
needed service. What that choice led to in broader ways will 
be better described by another hand. 

Having made this election, he spent two years as a student in 
Europe, finding there some of the most eminent of instructors,— 
among them the scholar historian Mommsen,— and including in 
his field of study Germany, Italy, and Greece. There, too, the 
great privilege attended him, of the best and nearest of mental 
companionship, not only of those who were his fellow-students 
here, but of some (as of two friends whom he visited recently in 
Basel and in Ghent) who have placed themselves in the very first 
rank as authorities in their own field. In these pleasant student 
days there occurred, too, a curious evidence of his happy gift to 
win the confidence of all sorts and conditions of men; for once, 
when by a break of correspondence I had failed of an appoint- 
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ment with him at Martigny, and had passed by on the other side, 
he not only was forced to leave his hotel bill unpaid, but, by 
a miracle of mutual assurance which astonishes me to this day, 
borrowed money of his Swiss landlord, and went cheerily on, to 
complete his journey. Rome and Athens were not so familiar 
ground to scholars then as now; and the opportunity of them 
both, with the delightful companionship of his classmate Pro- 
fessor Goodwin, gave him an advantage which he always felt, in 
the particular task he had set himself, the interpretation of an- 
tiquity into life. 

His course since has been publicly and sufficiently told: the 
course, mainly, of a patient and successful teacher for now three- 
and-thirty years, with the break of two years’ service of the sani- 
tary commission during the War, and with the incidental tasks of 
editorship and literary criticism. Engaged in such tasks, he may 
almost be said to have died, like so many great scholars, pen in 
hand; since, only a few hours before his last sleep, he dictated 
with great precision certain changes to be made in the final proof 
of a work now going through the press. For he had set his 
heart strongly, years back, on accomplishing two scholarly tasks, 
—a student’s edition of the Annals of Tacitus, an author and 
work that especially attracted him, and a school History of 
Rome (of which I have read the proofs), in which he gathers 
very compactly, and sets forth with singular clearness, the results 
of intelligent study begun under Mommeen thirty-five years ago, 
and never lost sight of since as his most important single task. 

It is now for several years that he has been the senior and the 
most trusted officer of his own university, and consequently most 
looked to for outside work. Of what that outside work meant to 
him, I venture to give the following hint, copied from a letter 
written a few days before his death: “I have been unusually 
busy this fall with two sets of proof-sheets in addition to my 
regular work, and my duties as church trustee, director of the 
Free Library, curator of the Historical Society, president of the 
Academy, and superintendent of the Sunday-school. Then, be- 
sides, I found there was nobody just at this juncture who could 
be president of the Benevolent Society except myself. Affairs 
were in a delicate and somewhat critical stage, the process of 
transformation from a committee of our church to a general 
charity having been practically, but not completely accomplished. 
It seemed that there was no one who could conduct the last 
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stages of this process (or so they said) excepting me; so I took 
the place rather than see any failure in the work. I had to 
appoint a lot of committees from all the churches, and got it 
successfully done,— every church being now well represented, and 
the society in good running order. To add to this, I was ap- 
pointed on the Faculty committee to investigate the hazing dis- 
turbance, and this has taken a great deal of time [sometimes as 
many as three meetings in a day, and once, the whole of Satur- 
day]. Fortunately, all these jobs are coming to an end.” It 
was, indeed, on coming home from the last of these meetings, 
that he lay down utterly wearied,—as it proved, with symptoms 
of a return of pneumonia, from which he partly rallied, but only 
to pass away gently, a few days later, as it were in sleep, without 
a sigh or pang. 

I will copy, too, these words received from Madison, written 
three days after his burial: “I suppose without coming out here 
one could not imagine the feeling towards him, and if any ex- 
pressions should seem superlative, you may be sure they are not 
the slightest exaggeration. His special refinement and courtesy 
to every one has made a most deep impression among these 
western people. From the President and all the leading men 
down to the poor German woman who brought her three little 
children to say she was going to take them up to the funeral, all 
seem to have idolized him.” 

I give these words not merely as testimony of the personal 
traits that have left a memory widely beloved, but to add what 
was equally characteristic: that with this suavity of manner 
was joined a judgment true as steel and hard as flint on all mat- 
ters of political or ethical concern; and that, with all his devo- 
tion to constructive religious work, especially in his later years, 
he never forgot his early experience, but remained just as inflexi- 
bly, almost resentfully, opposed to anything that seemed, ever so 
remotely, to narrow the Christian name or fellowship —as our 
readers may possibly have recognized in passages from his letters 
that have appeared from time to time in these pages. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


On the very day of Browning’s death his farewell volume lay 
in our hands fresh from the press and with leaves uncut;* and 
his last reported words were of a great gladness at the cordial 
and quick welcome given to that volume at its first appearing. 
Certainly, it was a grateful triamph to have won so warmly to 
his side a public so often puzzled and vexed by that strong, law- 
less, and unconventional personality,— as he says of it: — 


“Oh, to love so, be so loved and so mistaken ! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ?” 


And, surely, he could not have chosen for his words of farewell 
anything more characteristic of the nobility of the temper that 
was in him than these closing stanzas of his “ Epilogue” : — 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s worktime 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
“ Strive and thrive!” cry, “ Speed,— fight on, fare ever 
There as here!” 

Perhaps the most noticeable thing in the universal comment 
upon the event is not so much the sense that a great live force 
has been taken suddenly out of the life of our time, or even the 
reflection that with Browning’s death a great literary era draws 
visibly near its close, but a certain kindly and softened recogni- 
tion that the career which has so often looked perplexing and 
meteoric ,is fully rounded out at length, so that its orbit and 
meaning can be studied as a whole. While it was still unfinished, 
no one could be sure what new eccentricity might disturb our 
calculation, or what new strain might be put upon our power of 
comprehension. For, as Mr. Lowell said very happily the other 
evening (speaking as President of the University Association for 
the study of modern languages), while Browning has said that 


* Asolando: Fancies and Facts. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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«learning Greek teaches Greek and nothing else,” it seems to 
have taught him a language far more difficult than Greek. But 
those difficulties are to our fancy wonderfully lessened now that 
they make part of a rounded whole, whose boundaries and pro- 
portions we may scan at length, and estimate each portion by its 
relation to the rest. 

It is not time, yet, for the criticism or the summing up which 
this altered relation of Browning to his readers may seem to 
invite. A single aspect of that study we hope to present next 
month,— namely, his religious genius,— prepared by a thought- 
ful and intelligent student of his writings. But the softened 
feeling towards the man, who by one step has passed from vigor- 
ous life into the eternal shadow, brings back fresh many another 
recollection which testifies of the kindly, human, sympathetic 
temper of one who, on his literary side, seemed so often merely 
brusque and rade. In particular, we recall with personal gratitude 
the great kindness shown more than thirty-five years ago by Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning to an American man of letters* who went, 
sick and despondent, to a year of exile, and for several months 
together failed not one evening to cheer the weary hours in their 
infinitely tender, kind, and beautiful companionship. To how 
many that home of theirs in Florence, with its wonderfully 
attractive charm, gave just that balm to a bruised and sorrowing 
life, we know not; but we think of this one memory as a type of 
numberless things that made up the benediction of those united 
hearts. For that alone, we shame us of our petulance at the 
poet’s wayward mood or uncouth phrase, and fancy to ourselves 
that these, too, shall hereafter be transfigured by the spirit that 
dwelt in the man. 

There has been a certain piquancy, and (as we may perhaps 
call it) an infelicity, if we would have a facile understanding of 
him, that Browning’s fame and quality were set off, for the better 
part of two whole generations, against the quite diverse fame 
and quality of Tennyson. We have no mind to renew the com- 
parison or to suggest a rivalry. We have heard, indeed, a very 
accomplished student of literature assert that Tennyson was not 
only the finer poet, but the more cultivated and profoundly 
philosophic thinker. It would be easy to argue on either side of 
such an issue. What will not be gainsaid is that Browning is far 


* William Ware, the author of Zenobia, etc. 
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the greater elemental force in literature; and it is out of ele- 
mental force, rather than literary or philosophic accomplishment, 
that minds must grow and thrive. And so, especially in these 
later years, while so much of our recollection of the one is of the 
keenest intellectual delight we have probably ever known, a far 
deeper intellectual gratitude and homage has come to be felt for 
the other. Even as touching our ethical judgment of the two, 
while we honor more unreservedly the temper of chastity, scrupu- 
lous and serene, that makes the dominant chord in the one, and 
shrink now and then at the lawless audacity or the infinite sub- 
tilties of casuistry we find in the other, yet, when our veins are 
fullest of life, we cast the balance of our judgment for that free 
and “daring faith,” which insists on asserting “the soul of good- 
ness in things evil.” And it has been a striking thing, in respect 
of that intellectual gratitude the younger generation have felt, 
that, while Browning seems often to scoff at the license of 
criticism or the “honest doubt” that figures so largely in the 
Liberal creed, it is the extreme Liberals who, of all men, have 
taken him nearest their heart. 

Browning’s peculiar dramatic genius, running ever to subtile 
analysis and never to act or plot, expressing itself best in mono- 
logue and but ineffectively upon the stage, has been often com- 
mented on; and so has the immense variety of character and 
experience it has taken in. There is one phase of it which must 
stand out very prominently in the review his readers will now 
take of his completed career: namely, the interpretation he has 
given, through the phrases of our colder English speech,— phrases 
which needed often much hammering and twisting to shape them 
to that service,—of the passion, the craft, the subtilty, the 
fierce remorselessness of that Southern temper which he found 
so fascinating a study. All that hot interior life of the Italian 
and Spanish races,—all that deadly craft and iniquity, all that 
recondite sophistry¢ which are possible under the infinite dis- 
guises of an ecclesiasticism like that of Rome,—have been re- 
vealed to us, as it were, under the cruel unsparing glare of the 
electric lamp: our cooler English temper, or the conventional 
proprieties of our native speech, or the ruder logic of our Prot- 
estant modes of thought, have been scandalized and set at 
defiance, and we feel, sometimes, as if we had been listening to 
“unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” 
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We are like the honest English guest who listens, without a word 
of answer, to an hour or two of Bishop Blougram’s amazing 
apology for carnal ambition, conscious infidelity, and pretence in 
the exercises of official piety,— and then, without a word of 
comment, packs his rough kit of tools for a farmer’s life in Aus- 
tralia, where clean realities will take out the taste of those un- 
wholesome defences. 

Again and again, in adjusting our mental lenses to take in this 
bewildering view of human life, we are inclined to chafe and 
rebel at the affront offered to our moral vision. But then comes 
back fresh the sense of the mental courage, the range of human 
sympathy, the vast wealth and instructiveness of the picture of 
life that has been shown us; and we feel that there is something 
better for him that is able to receive it, than the conventional 
morality which makes our safe rule of every-day life. “I cannot,” 
says Milton, “praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue.” The 
moral quality in us must have a body of robustness as well as 
a soul of purity. And the life is not quite regenerate, until we 
are able to reconcile the largest knowledge of this rich, stormy, 
passionate, and wayward nature we inherit, with the faith in 
Goodness at the heart of things, as the Supreme Law under 


which we live. The unshrinking revelation of the one, the pas- 
sionate assertion of the other, abide with us as the unique and 
final lesson taught us by this man, who, of all men of a great 
literary generation, has best won the title Vates,— that is, not the 
literary artist, but the prophet-bard,—in aim, if not always in 
attainment. 





Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


It is a regret with us that the communication which follows 
is not accompanied, as its proper introduction, by Mr. Gannett’s 
address at Philadelphia. That address, of which it was our fort- 
une to hear only a small part, and that with difficulty, has been 
often referred to as noting, better than any other single thing, 
the high-water mark of devout thought and aspiration in that 
well-remembered week. It was more than once spoken of asa 
noteworthy thing that a mind so consistently rationalizing and 
so scrupulously logical as Mr. Gannett’s should be the one to 
interpret to that assembly the tenderer and higher phases of the 
religious life. There is, indeed, no contradiction between the 
two,— granting only the mind’s absolute freedom to clothe its 
thought, or its experience, in whatever symbol seems best for its 
present task. The phraseology which he has chosen need not, 
therefore, startle or offend: it may, indeed, be interpreted as a 
mysticism like that of a Catholic saint, or as a “ romantic” senti- 


ment lacking seriousness and depth. But, if any question of its 
fitness has suggested itself to any hearer, it is surely desirable to 
look at it a little closer; and we are glad, therefore, to be able 
to subjoin the following comment : — 


THE ROMANTIC THEORY OF PRAYER. 


In defining, or, as perhaps he would prefer to say, in illustrating 
prayer as the communion of the little spirit with the great Spirit at 
certain “trysting-places ” in the daily experience of the latter, Mr. Gan- 
nett has omitted a most important element in the matter. What assur- 
ance does he afford us that at these trysting-places the little spirit will 
find the great Spirit? It would be wanting in generosity to press a 
figure or an analogy to extremes and to niceties which its author could 
not reasonably be expected to have had in mind. One is entitled, how- 
ever, to look for the essential use of the figure and analogy, and it is 
quite fair to expect the author to be alive to it. But it is hard to avoid 
the feeling that the author of the figure of prayer as a trysting-place was 
not alive to the essential feature of his figure. That which makes a 
trysting-place is some mutual assurance between the parties that they 
will find each other there. A trysting-place for lovers is a place of 
mutual understanding, and the strong confidence which each places in 
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each is the one thing without which there is no longer such a place. A 
rencontre is not a trysting-place, nor is the possible chance of meeting 
enough to confer that name. In this romantic theory of prayer, while 
it is impossible not to be sensible of its gentleness, and of its devoutness, 
it is also impossible not to be sensible of its mortal inefficacy. The one 
thing which makes prayer prayer is the assurance that there is One who 
listens. The one thing which paralyzes prayer is the want of this assur- 
ance. Prayer simply breathed out at an impersonal Divinity has no 
more real religious quality than the warm exhalations from the ground 
at the dusk of day. The joyous assurance that the one we expect to meet 
expects to meet us is the very heart of the romantic feeling; and the 
strong confidence that the God we pray to is the God who has afforded us 
grounds of belief that we are heard is the vital marrow of prayer. We are 
told, indeed, that at these trysting-places “the little spirit and the great 
Spirit are sure to come together.” We are told this, but we are allowed 
no grounds whatever for the assurance. Yet, without such preliminary 
assurance, no mere location of prayer is of any use. To speak of prayer 
as a trysting-place without furnishing the grounds of a faith that the 
soul shall certainly meet there a God who hears prayer is to bid us be 
content with place and occasion and posture. I am urging that, while 
Mr. Gannett seeks to be free from any conventional and external con- 
siderations, he has left himself wholly at the mercy of such. Show us 
some reason for the conviction that the God we go forth to meet is the 
God who comes forth to meet us, and then the spiritual quality of prayer 
is uppermost. Leave that out, and then the external features of prayer 
are uppermost; and the word sought to illustrate prayer is a place and 
not an earnest of the spirit. 

The very examples of prayer which are given throw light on this 
essential emptiness. Something “lifis us to the height where we catch 
the horizon of some great wide thought”; “we pass along the street and 
see some rare act done,” or “we watch an heroic life,” or “ something 
makes us tender, humble”; “something brings us to the thought of the 
heroic”; “something gives us the horizon of the best thought.” Alas! 
Augustine in the garden crying out, “O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” would not have recog- 
nized prayer in any of these. What Christian martyr could have en- 
dured the amphitheatre and the wild beasts on the romantic theory of 
the trysting-place of prayer? Those men knew a God who knew them. 
The important factor in their prayer was not that something might be 
left them, or occur to them as they passed along, or make them tender or 
humble. They knew what that something was, and that that something 
knew them. Without this mutual knowledge, all else was utterly for- 
mal, external, and material. Unless satisfaction is afforded at the root, 
we are left to a theory of prayer which, while aiming to be ultra-spirit- 
ual, is in reality ultra-formal, material, and external. In the examples 
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given, there is no hint shown of a soul conscious of weakness seeking a 
higher strength, of the higher strength seeking the weak and pleading 
soul. It is a something, a happening, a new horizon, a trysting-place. 
Is this a more spiritual view of prayer? Does it not defeat its very end 
of avoiding doctrine by becoming in the worst sense doctrinal, even 
doctrinaire ? 

And this is the heart of the matter. It is in the interest of no-theol- 
ogy. The author believes theology to be the root of all evil. He is not 
without a purpose in refining the passionate outcry of the soul in prayer 
to a trysting-place, in toning down its “agony and bloody sweat” toa 
quickening of the spiritual sense at an occurrence on the street, to a new 
horizon of thought. In the interest of no-theology, he is theological. 
There is a theological purpose running through every sentence, and 
rising into a solemn roar of conviction as it reaches the rocks of the 
Western Controversy, plunging in and out of the deeps and shallows of 
religious fellowship. This gentle silken cord of pious meditation is the 
casing of an electric wire, and the vehicle of a powerful current of theo- 
logical purpose. It may be accidental, but it is unmistakably real, and 
could not have been missed by any intelligent reader. Nor would it be 
surprising if the author were quite unconscious of what he had come 
out on. Nevertheless, there it is. The trysting-place theory of prayer is 
a guarantee for ethical — that is, non-theological—religion. AJ] names, 
and therefore all distinctions, are to be forgotten. It is fellowship in 
the spirit. What sort of a spirit it is in which this fellowship exists it 
is forbidden to inquire. That is theology. That is sectarianism. That 
is illiberality. Yet once it was supposed to be thought. To some it still 
seems to be thought, and the very best safeguard against theologizing 
and against sectarianism. To some it seems that a strong hold of real 
theology would have saved a devout essay on prayer from terminating in 
an apologia pro vita sud. In spite of the genuine piety shown in this 
statement of prayer, in spite of all the humility, all the spiritual calm, 
we are drawn aside from the real Christian heritage. Compare the 
thought with anything characteristic in Saint Paul’s Epistles, and the 
difference between prayer addressed to the throne of God and prayer 
exhaled at a trysting-place is painfully striking. With this revised 
ideal of prayer could one —I will not say throw one’s self on one’s knees 
in conscious weakness and want, yet trustingly, but could one look for 
any access of hope and strength, beyond what a stoic heroism might 
muster? “No man has quickened his own soul,” writes the Psalmist, 
who knew what it was to pray, and what a terribly serious matter it 
oftentimes must be. A cry of anguish rises, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” at the very suspicion that at this trysting-place 
there is only one present, he who is hard pressed to death. The one 
certain quality which has made the book of the Psalms the life compan- 
ion of men of the most different lands and dispositions has been that 
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nothing like it could so feed the conscious sense of a mutual relation 
between God and man. There was one who cried and one who heard; and 
he who cried knew that he was heard, and the knowledge that he was 
heard saved the cry from being a helpless and abject moan. Mr. Gan- 
nett’s words reveal to us the height and depth of religion without 
theology, nor does the height distract us from the depth. It cannot be 
a self-forgetful religion, because only a God who claims us can make us 
disclaim ourselves. There must be some life more real, not less real 
than human consciousness, in order that man may abandon himself in it; 
and any God who cannot speak to us with the clearest assurance that 
he is personally watching over his children can never be as real to us as 
we are to ourselves. The conditions of prayer demand a life not toler- 
ant of our petitions or aspirations, not neutral, but directly turned 
towards us and capable of being moved in our behalf. It is safe to 
say that any less personal conception of prayer on the part of the 
apostles would have been maintained for perhaps a score of years, and 
then died along with the whole Christian faith, an unobserved decease. 


In comment on the above, we have to say that we are not swift 
to criticise either an honest expression of religious conviction 
and experience, or the particular mood of thought, whatever it 
may be, out of which the expression has come. In argument on 
matters of this sort, we are all but little children; and, as it 
seems to us, the more unsophisticated and unquestioning our ac- 
ceptance of the mood of the hour, the better. What has been 
called “a forensic divinity” will, no doubt, insist on the literal in- 
terpretation of that which another mind accepts rather as sym- 
bolic,— the personal communion of the finite with the Infinite. 
And a profound religious philosophy will probably insist that the 
communion itself is— considering the background of mystery 
against which all life rests— more literally true than our logic 
can easily accept. If this doctrine of prayer is pressed, as our 
friend thinks it should be, it is apt to invite skepticism. If the 
experience of prayer is trusted, on ever so low or unsatisfactory a 
mental plane, it is far more apt to lead up to its higher interpre- 
tation. We are glad, in this connection, to promise our readers 
for next month an essay on the subject of Worship in its larger 
sense, which will, we hope, show how broad is the ground held in 


common by both the writer and the critic of the Address here 
referred to. 
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The American Unitarian Association publish this month, in a 
handsome volume of 400 pages, the course of sixteen lectures 
known as the “Channing Hall Course” on Unitarianism: Its 
Origin and History. The readers of this Review will recognize 
seven of the lectures as having been given, in whole or in part, 
in these pages. The subjects treated take, really, a wider range 
than might seem to be implied in the title; and the volume 
claims literary interest of its own. As the product of fourteen 
writers, working each in his own independent lines, whatever 
unity it has may be held fairly to represent the historic move- 
ment it attempts to trace. The plan of the course was devised, 
and the preparation of the volume has been made, by the Direc- 
tors of the Sunday School Society; and for the success of the 
plan the public are chiefly indebted to the intelligence, zeal, and 


practical skill of its Secretary, Rev. H. G. Spaulding. 


Religion and Science as Allies, by Mr. James T. Bixby, might be fairly 
called a modern “Analogy of Religion, natural and unrevealed, with the 
constitution and course of Nature.” It takes the point of view of the 
highest speculative or theoretic physics, and aims to show that, what- 
ever intellectual difficulties may be found in the noblest religious concep- 
tion of the universe, the same or equal difficulties are found in stating 
to our thought the more recondite facts which appear to be assumed 
in our theories of chemistry or physics. Religion and Science are allies, 
when, these difficulties being fully recognized and comprehended, a 
common method of inquiry and argument is shown to be applicable 
to both. 


Roberts Brothers have published the fourteenth edition of Mr. W. R. 
Alger’s encyclopedic History of the Doctrine of the Future Life, containing 
a supplementary chapter designed to set forth the purely speculative 
conceptions which ally themselves to the spiritual philosophy implied in 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. This philosophy, in Mr. 
Alger’s view, has been best, though inadequately, interpreted by Aris- 
totle and Thomas Aquinas; and this chapter, following in their path, 
aims to present the self-evident data of a purely speculative and tran- 
scendental theism. 
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Wilbur Fisk, by George Prentice (“American Religious Leaders ” 
series ).— This name is selected out of the great number of eminent and 
consecrated men whom the Methodist Church delights to honor, for the 
two reasons that Mr. Fisk was one of the pioneers of Methodism in New 
England against the Calvinism of his day, and that his service and 
genius were conspicuously great as an educator and as the chief creator 
of Wesleyan University. His health was broken by austerities in early 
life (regarded here emphatically as a sin, p. 56), and he died at the age of 
forty-seven. With enfeebled health, a singular narrowness of judgment 
(p. 38) and of general culture (pp. 144, 246), his great service is an 
emphatic testimony to the moral power of the man, which was chiefly 
conspicuous in his admirable qualities as an instructor (pp. 155-160). 
The dates of his life were from 1792 to 1839. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Miss J. (1834-51).— One is at first 
view inclined to put this little book aside, as tedious and irrelevant. 
But look at it further, and it turns out to be one of the most curious 
chapters of morbid psychology on record. A handsome girl of twenty, 
nurtured in the narrow bigotry of British evangelicalism, and having 
seen visions in her childhood, conceives herself divinely appointed to 
convert and finally to marry the greatest nobleman of his time. This, with 
the persecution of letters and personal appeals that follows, is not unex 
ampled. What is most unintelligible is that the Duke submits for more 
than fourteen years to this infatuated infliction, responding in nearly 
four hundred letters, some detailed and kindly, some curt and abrupt to 
the last degree. Whether his motives were cynical, courteous, or purely 
whimsical, his sturdy patience is about equally astonishing with the 
amazing effrontery of his correspondent. The situation, which is au- 
thentic, is too ridiculously improbable for the most daring caricaturist 
or romancer. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


The Arena, a handsome monthly of 120 pages, at $5 a year, allows (as 
its name implies) a great range of topics and freedom of treatment, 
aiming, it would appear, to combine the features of a popular magazine 
with those of a journal of thought. Its swing, so far, is in the direction 
of radical and socialistic rather than political and literary discussion ; 
and, apparently, the editor’s own sympathies lie that way. We hope to 
see the editorial hand more prominent and dominant as months pass: 
this, with a distinctly announced constructive aim, is the only way to 
protect a journal of free discussion from simply adding to the existing 


chaos of religious and ethical opinions. The new magazine promises well 
for vitality and interest. 


The Lily among Thorns.— This pretty volume, with a quite needless 
amount of commentary, rhetoric, and sentiment, puts for us in a reada- 
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ble form, as a drama, or cantata, ‘‘ the Song of Songs, which is Solo- 
mon’s.” This unique composition is made to put, in dialogue, song, and 
story, the romance of a village maiden (supposed to be the Abishag who 
was sent for to comfort David in his old age) whom Solomon desires to 
retain as a favorite in his harem, who remains faithful to her rustic love, 
and is finally dismissed to him in honor, after resisting all the blandish- 
ments of the court. All which is given with reasonable skill and success. 
The best chapter seems to us to be that which describes the showy splen- 
dors of Solomon’s reign, with its drift, and his degeneracy, into that 
corrupting luxury which makes the background of the dramatic idyl. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Crooker’s Problems in American Society.*—The problems here con- 
sidered concern the higher education, scientific charity, intemperance 
and its treatment, conscience in politics, the public school system, and 
the religious destitution of villages. It is refreshing to find such a list 
of ethical discussions as these, with the conspicuous omission of those 
more thorny problems which have too much monopolized the term 
“social.” Our readers are acquainted with Mr. Crooker’s strong convic- 
tion, clear sense, vigorous and direct style; and in this volume they will 
find what they are well entitled to expect. We may point out, in partic- 
ular, the careful and very valuable study of the organized charities of 
Hamburg,— which we had hoped to present in these pages, till it proved 
to outgrow the limits of an article——from which, it appears, Count 
Rumford got the first lead towards his great reforms in Munich. As an 
example of the writer’s precision and directness of style, as well as for 
the hints it may possibly give to those who are dealing practically with 
the matter, we commend the exceedingly vigorous discussion of the 
various modes of legislative restraint upon intemperance, with the em- 
phatic prediction of that storm of moral wrath which is gathering, before 
which “timid politicians will go down like grass before the mower” (pp. 
149-158). 


In The Abbé Constantin we have in most attractive form a pleasant and 
kindly story of French life. The page is uncommonly beautiful, and 


the illustrations, thirty-six in number, are exquisite specimens of delicate 
hand-drawing. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


Religion and Philosophy. 


Mozley, Thomas. The Word. London: Longmans. 1889, 346 pp. 

Griffis, William Elliot. The lily among thorns. A study of the 
Biblical drama entitled the Song of songs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1890 [1889]. 274 pp. 

Platt, William Henry, D.D. Is religion dying? A symposium. An 


* Some Social Studies. By Joseph Henry Crooker. Geo. H. Ellis. pp. 293. 
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hour with the philosophers. Washington, D.C.: W. H. Morrison. 
1889. 182 pp. 

Perring, Sir Philip, bart. The works and days of Moses; or, a critical 
dissertation on the first two chapters of Genesis. London: Longmans. 
1889. 135 pp. 

Latch, Edward B. Indications of the book of Job: also a preliminary 
to the indications. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1889. 293 pp. 

Monod, Adolphe Frédéric Théodore. The childhood of Jesus and 
other sermons. Translated by rev. J. H. Meyers. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing Society. [1889.] 196 pp. (The 
titles of the sermons are: The childhood of Jesus, or Christian educa- 
tion ; The child at the passover; Like child, like man.) 

Erdmann, Johann Eduard. A history of philosophy. English trans- 
lation by Williston S. Hough. In 3 vols. London: S. Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1890 [1889]. Vol. 1. Ancient and medieval philosophy. 2. 
Modern philosophy. 38. German philosophy since Hegel. 

Kant, Immanuel. Kant’s critical philosophy for English readers, by 
John P. Mahaffy and John H. Bernard. New and complete edition. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 2 vols. Vol. 1. The Kritik of pure 
reason explained and defended. 2. The Prolegomena translated with 
notes and appendices. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb. The science of knowledge. Translated 
from the German by A. E. Kroeger. With a preface by William T. 
Harris. London: Triibner & Co. 1889. xxiii, 377 pp. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb. The science of rights. Translated from 
the German by A. E. Kroeger. With a preface by William T. Harris. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 505 pp. 


History and Biography. 


Guthrie, Arthur. Robertson of Irvine, poet-preacher. Androssan: 
A. Guthrie. 1889. 384 pp. Portrait. (A life of William Bruce Rob- 
ertson, born in 1820, died June, 1886.) 

Marie Bashkirtseff : the journal of a young artist. 1860-1884. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Serrano. Illustrated. Cassell & Co. New York. 
1889. (This journal was begun in her twelfth year, in 1873, and gives 
the experiences of a young Russian artist in Paris, and closes with her 
death in 1884.) 

Rémusat, Paul Louis Etienne de. Thiers, by Paul de Rémusat. 
Translated by Melville B. Anderson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1889. 243. The great French writers series. 

Arbuthnot, Sir Alexander John. Major-general Sir Thomas Munro, 
bart., governor of Madras. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 
176 pp. Portrait. (A reprint, with a few alterations of the memoir 
prefixed to Munro’s Minutes, published in 1887.) 

West, Nathaniel, D.D, The ancestry, life, and times of hon. Henry 
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Hastings Sibley, ex-member of Congress ; first delegate from the terri- 
tory and first governor of the state of Minnesota, etc. St. Paul: Pioneer 
Press Publishing Co. 1889. 596 pp. Portrait. 

Prentice, George, D.D. Wilbur Fisk. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1890 [1889]. 289 pp. American religious leaders series. (Wil- 
bur Fisk, who was born in 1792 and died in 1839, was a Methodist 
itinerant preacher, then principal of the Wesleyan academy at Wilbra- 
ham, Mass., later president of Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn.) 

Shairp, John Campbell. Portraits of friends. With a sketch of Prin- 
cipal Shairp, by William Young Sellars, and an etched portrait. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 212 pp. (Principal Shairp’s friends, 
here so appreciatively portrayed, were Thomas Erskine, Geo. Edward 
Lynch Cotton, Dr. John Brown, Norman Macleod, John Macleod Camp- 
bell, John Mackintosh, of Geddes, Arthur Hugh Clough.) 

Blyth, Edmund Kell. Life of William Ellis (founder of the Burbeck 
schools); with some account of his writings and of his labors for the 
improvement and extension of education. London: K. Paul, Trench 
& Co. 1889. 365 pp. Portrait. 

Lamb, William, 2d viscount Melbourne. Lord Melbource’s state 
papers. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. With a preface by the Earl 
Cowper. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1889. 534 pp. (The editor 
gives a sketch of Lord Melbourne’s youth, and has inserted between 
the papers biographical and explanatory paragraphs which make the 
whole a political biography of Lord Melbourne.) 

Bunyon, Charles John. Memoirs of Francis Thomas McDougall, 
sometime bishop of Labuan and Sarawak, and of Harriette his wife, 
by her brother. With two portraits. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1889. 368 pp. 

Jackson, Catherine Charlotte, lady. The first of the Bourbons 
[Henry IV. of France]. 1589-1610. In two vols. New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford. 1890 [1889]. Portraits. 

Miiller, Gustav Adolph. Pontius Pilatus der fiinfte Prokurator von 
Judiia und Ritter Jesu von Nazareth. Mit einem Anhang “ Die Sagen 
iiber Pilatus” und einem Verzeichniss der Pilatus-Literatur. Stuttgart: 
J. B. Metzler. 1888. 59 pp. 

Selfe, Rose E. Dr. Arnold of Rugby. London: Cassell & Co. 1889. 
128 pp. Portrait. The world’s workers series. 

John B. Paton, missionary to the New Hebrides. An autobiography. 
Edited by his brother. Second part. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1889. 

Morley, John. Walpole. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 251 pp. 
Twelve English statesmen series. (A life of Sir Robert Walpole, first 
earl of Orford; born 1676, died 1745.) 

Diggle, John William. The Lancashire life of bishop Fraser. With 
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two illustrations. London: Sampson Low. 1889. 565 pp. Portrait. 
(James Fraser was born in 1818, and was bishop of Manchester from 
1870 to his death in 1885.) 

‘frollope, Thomas Adolphus. What I remember. In 3 vols. Lon- 
don: R. Bentley & Son. 1887, 1889. 

Leger, Louis. A history of Austro-Hungary from the earliest time 
to the year 1889. Translated from the French, by Mrs. Berbeck Hill. 
With a preface by Edward A. Freeman. London: Rivingtons. 1889. 
xxxiv, 672 pp. Folded map. 

Schenck, David. North Carolina. 1780-81. Being a history of the 
invasion of the Carolinas by the British army under Lord Cornwallis in 
1780-81, with the particular design of showing the part borne by North 
Carolina in that struggle for liberty and independence, and to correct 
some of the errors of history in regard to that state and its people. 
Raleigh, N.C.: Edwards & Broughton. 1889. 498 pp. Portraits. 
Maps. 

Church, Alfred John. The story of early Britain. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1890 [1889]. 382 pp. Illustrations. Maps. Story 
of the nations series. (The history comes down to the Norman con- 
quest. ) 

Essays in the constitutional history of the United States in the forma- 
tive period, 1775-1789. By graduates and former members of the Johns 
Hopkins university. Edited by J. Franklin Jameson. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 321 pp. (Of these five essays, the last two 
are: The period of constitution making in the American churches, by 
William P. Trent; and The status of the slave, 1775-1789, by Jeffrey 
Richardson Brackett.) 

Drysdale, Rev. A. H. History of the Presbyterians in England: their 
rise, decline, and revival. London: Publication committee of the Pres- 
byterian church of England. 1889. 644 pp. 

Ram, Edward. Leading events in the history of the church of Eng- 
land. With a preface by rev. Dr. Littledale. London: S. Sonnenschein 
& Co. 102 pp. 

Whateley, Edward William. Personal and family glimpses of re- 
markable people. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1889. 372 pp. 
(On remarkable men at Oxford, at Cambridge, in Ireland, the lake poets, 
George Combe, Lord Macaulay, Sir James Stephens, Sismondi, George 
Borrow, Sir Henry Taylor.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Wilson, Woodrow. The state. Elements of historical and practical 
politics. A sketch of institutional history and administration. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1889. xxxvi, 686 pp. 

Macdonald, W. A. Humanitism: the scientific solution of the social 
problem. London: Triibner & Co. 1890 [1889]. xxii, 350 pp. 
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Green, Sanford M. Crime: its nature, causes, treatment, and pre- 
vention. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1889. 346 pp. Portrait. 
(The author has been upon the bench of the supreme and circuit courts 
of Michigan.) 

Bouctot, J. G. Histoire du communisme et du socialisme. Tome 1. 
Paris: A. Ghio. 1889. 455 pp. 

Newman, Francis William. Miscellanies. . Vol. 3. Essays, tracts, or 
addresses, political and social. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 
472 pp. (These cover the period from April, 1855, to June, 1879, and 
are a very remarkable running commentary, from the highest ethical 
standpoint, upon the current political events of the period, of great 
service to the thoughtful student of modern States.) 

Montgomery, William Ernest. The history of land tenure in Ireland. 
Being the Yorke prize essay of the university of Cambridge for the year 
1888. Cambridge: University Press. 1889. 191 pp. (The author has 
treated his topic under the heads: Ireland the enemy, Ireland the slave, 
the Ireland of to-day.) 

Mitchell, Katherine Sara. The drink question: its social and medical 
aspects. By Dr. Kate Mitchell. London: S. Sonnenschein & Co. 
[1889.] 254 pp. ; 

Atkinson, Edward. The industrial progress of the nation: consump- 
tion limited, production unlimited. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1890 [1889]. 395 pp. (Two series of articles which have appeared in 
the Century magazine and the Forum, corrected, and the statistics con- 
tinued to the present date. The last article is on religion and life.) 

Yelverton, Christopher. Oneiros, or some questions of the day. Lon- 
don: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 246 pp. (“In the following work, 
to the best of my ability, I have tried to deal with some of the social 
problems that perplex us. ... Feeling I could deal with the subject 
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ERRATUM.— On page 8, line 9 (first article), for “ hundred” read “ thousand.” 





